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r A person who writes a book of this description incurs an awful re- 
sponsibility. Man, as the mere animal, looks anxiously after those in- 
terests that may supply his animal wants, and eagerly listens to doc- 
trines that pretend to promote or elucidate those interests. He thinks, 
though not justly, it is time to look after his moral culture, and to elect 
his religious faith, when he shall find himself well fed, clothed, and lodged 
—and shall have the command of some of the leisure, the opportunities, 
and the equanimity necessary to reflection, that the enjoyment of neces- 
saries and comforts only can afford. The volume before us is just such 
an one as will awaken the intellectual powers, and stimulate the inqui- 
ries of all classes who deem themselves not quite so well off as they 
should be; and, we believe this description embraces nearly the whole of 
the population ofthe British empire; at least, it has not been our good for- 
tune to stumble upon the man who does not answer to it. That the insti- 
tutions of society are yet very far from that low scale of perfection of which 
even humanity will admit, the weight of crime discovered and undiscovered, 
punished and unpunished, that hangs upon the progress of civilization, 
and the cries of misery and starvation that are heard around it, fully attest. 
Between those beauteous realms of happiness that the body politic might 
attain, and the chequered and gloomy vale of partial good, and extensive 
evil, in which we find ourselves, ancient despotism, feudal barbarities, 
privileged interests, a despicable perversion of laws, and, above all, a false 
morality that indicates that property is every thing, and man almost no- 
thing, have raised an insurmountable barrier, as a brazen wall, that 
almost reaches heaven, and which we confess it would be most mischie- 
vous and impolitic to overthrow, for its fall would bring with it convul- 
sion, ruin, and perhaps another relapse into barbarism. However, we 
may use a metaphor, and say that there is a door which may be opened 
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i in it, which will lead from one region to the other, but it is locked—alas ! 
with a lock that is rusted with age, the wards of which are filled up with 
‘ rubbish, and the key to which, as yet, has not been found. This lock, so 
difficult to be opened, is political economy. To effect this, we think that 
‘ Adam Smith has rubbed off a little rust, and afforded a little oil. Mal- 


thus has cleared out a few of the intricate wards, but he has filled up 
some others with rubbish. Harriet Martineau has been diligently em- 
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ployed in polishing a very imposing looking key—whether it be the one 
that will fit this very puzzling lock, we shall not now determine. Of this 
we are perfectly assured, that the door is still closed, and we are all on 
the wrong side of it. Here we are, with industry, under the direction of 
science, accumulating masses of property, and of every thing that makes 
life desirable, whilst the director, science, is beggared, and the accumu- 
lator, industry, is starving. We are unable to pass this barrier—the door 
is still locked. Let us see what the author, whose book is before us, has 
done towards the solution of this difficulty. In chapter the first he has 
talked about the Anglo-Saxons. Chapters 2, 3, 4, 5,6, and 7, form a 
compilation of industry and research, that is creditable for its arrange- 
ment, but bears but little upon the end and design of the book. One of 
the greatest impediments to improvement is the pertinacious reference as 
to what our ancestors did before us, and not as to what we ought to do 
now. In the first chapter of the second part, the author begins to get in 
earnest with his subject, and until the sixth chapter, though he is lucid 
and powerful, yet is he but little original, as we find nothing but a selec- 
tion from the most approved writers on the subject, of their best ideas, 
very aptly arranged. Adam Smith, and Malthus, have contributed 
largely to these chapters. In the sixth chapter, on the equality of remu- 
neration, we find much to approve, though we discover much that is 
imitated. After this he proceeds triumphantly, and though, perhaps, he 
does not show the working classes the very best manner of forwarding 
their interests, he goes farther to do it, in our opinion, than any one 
whose works we have yet read. How completely convertible is that 
maxim, of “take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of 
themselves,” to political economy, by making constitutions “ take care of 
the humble classes, the others can take care of themselves.” The diffu- 
sion, and not the concentration of wealth, is indicative of the national 
prosperity ; but it is a melancholy fact, that all our efforts are directed to 
the latter, and all our laws favour such direction. Strenuously do we 
join in the exhortations of the author to the labouring classes, not to 
suffer themselves to be trodden down to the least point of remuneration 
that will serve to prolong life. We exhort also those immediately above 
them not to attempt it ; if they do, they themselves will assuredly become 
the victims of their own rapacity. The destitution and the demoraliza- 
tion that such conduct must insure, will travel upwards. Do these advo- 
cates for low wages suppose that the roots shall be worn away by a con- 
suming rot, and the stem remain safe? Let them look at Ireland. All 
that the author has said about the tendency to over-population, we 
utterly abnegate and repudiate. We think it impossible, for reasons that 
we have not here space enough to produce, that a country, with good 
laws and good arrangements, can be over-peopled. The same cry, that 
we are too many, was rife in England, a she did not contain one- 
fourth of her present numbers ; and it will always be the cry of selfish- 
ness, when the goods of this life are to be shared among many. To en- 
deavour not to provide for, but to repress a population, savours strongly 
of the ignorance and barbarity of the Chinese, that lead them to destroy 
their offspring. Any laws or doctrines that tend to check the healthy and 
moral increase of the population, we pronounce boldly to be anticipated 
murder. Vested rights, privileges, monopolies, and corporations, will 
make any country—however abundant in natural advantages, and how- 
ever defective in the numbers of those who share them—seem both too 
poor and too populous. Concerning the poor laws, we think with the 
author, that now not only can they not be abolished, but that they ought 
to be extended to Ireland. That the administration of them should be 
amended ; that they should not be used, or rather abused, in the aid of 
wages ; and that all who seek relief should be compelled, if possible, to 
remain in the workhouse, we believe to be not only necessary, but just. 
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We have no limits to dwell upon the exposition of the author’s political 
philosophy, but we cannot pee remarking upon something very abhor- 
rent to our taste, in the part which treats of the institution of marriage 

in which women are looked upon as property, and as such, derive 
their right to be respected. The author talks about “ their exchangeable 
rice,” and lifts them only from the value of “nuts in a wood,” by mak- 
ing them a marketable commodity. But we must conclude. This work 
is entitled to the attention of all classes, and ought to be the study of 
some. We think that it contains much that is useful, much that is ex- 
traneous, and a little that is pernicious. As the subject on which it ex- 
patiates cannot be too much discussed, Mr. Wade deserves thanks for the 


light that he has afforded to those who will come after him in the dis- 
cussion. 





Phrenology, in connexion with the Study of Physiognomy. By J. G. 
SpurzHEimM, M.D. Illustrative of Characters; with Thirty-five 
Plates. First American Edition, improved. To which is prefixed a 
Biography of the Author, by Nanum Coren. Marsh, Copen, and 
Lyon, Boston. 


We are eager to treat this handsome visitor from our Trans-atlantic bre- 
thren with every respect. In appearance, it is an imposing-looking 
volume, well bound, and printed with a clear, bold type. Jonathan pro- 
gresses: he runs his race with us nobly ; and, for ourselves, we entertain 
for him not the feelings of mean rivalry, but those of generous emulation. 
We will first speak of the biography of the great apostle of phrenology, 
and say that we know not which the more to admire, the elegant and 
gentle enthusiasm of the biographer, or the sterling and amiable qualities 
of him whose virtues are so ably commemorated. Whatever may be the 
opinion formed of Spurzheim’s doctrines, how much soever their ten- 
dency may alarm some moralists, startle some religionists, or mortify many 
of the faculty by their novelty, we believe that all descriptions of persons 
will do justice to his domestic virtues and private worth; and though 
some may be inclined to smile at the rhapsodist, all must applaud the 
man, and feel that though he might have been greatly mistaken, that 
assuredly he was eminently and honourably sincere. No person who 
reads and thinks, but must, at times, have dwelt with a painful interest 
upon the principles endeavoured to be established in this work. We will 
suppose them to be all true—to what end do they lead? The configura- 
tion of the parts of the brain appears to be born with the man. If any 
one part is over-energetic, as that formation cannot be modified exter- 
nally, or reached internally by medicine, does it not lead to the idea of a 
fearful moral irresponsibility? There is nothing so very ridiculous, if 
these doctrines be true, in the criminal arraigned for murder not pleading 
“not guilty,” but pleading his bump of destructiveness, and the jury 
afterwards fumbling about his head to trace antagonist elevations, instead 
of oral and circumstantial evidence. Yet with all this painful conviction 


‘upon us, we cannot help feeling that there is some latent truth in what 


Spurzheim taught, and his disciples so confidently believe—some — 
mering of alight, that may hereafter show us what very material machines 
we are; but, at present, nothing has been sufficiently elucidated to be 
called a science. As yet, all the discrimmations are founded upon the 
principle of size in these nominal organs ; now we maintain that enlarge- 
ment is not power, even es ge that the osseous and hard skull was so 
yielding and plastic as to take the form of the soft and pulpy matter of 


the brain. That Spurzheim was often thought to be wonderfully right, 
we readily believe, as we think we can readily account forit. We will 
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take’ ourselves as an instance. We conceive ourselves as remarkable, in 
having nothing remarkable about us. We are a compound of negations. 
We have not much of the organ of acquisitiveness ; instance, our poverty. 
We assure the ladies that we have no more than our due share of ama- 
tiveness ; that we have less than a fair share of the intellectual organs, we 
fear that our writings too plainly evince. That we have no enlargement 
of the organ of combativeness, our love of quiet and aptitude to escape 
evils, demonstrate. In fact, as said before, we are remarkable for nothing. 
Now, we can very well conceive the doctor clawing our pate, and saying, 
“This gentleman has the organ of amativeness boldly developed ;” who 
straightway struck with conviction, says to himself ‘1 remember how I 
mumbled Emma’sglove, or wrote miserable sonnets to Amelia.” “Here isa 
large organ of combativeness,” quoth the doctor.—* I remember knocking 
down Tom Adams,” responds * ssacnstng “Here is the organ of imagina- 
tion wonderfully large: this man should be a great poet,” continues the 
doctor.— “* I believe you,” says Vanity ; and so we may go on through 
all the thirty-five organs, and all which just proves that man is a change- 
ful and capricious animal, operated upon by circumstances more than by 
bumps, and rather too prone to believe any thing that coincides with the 
impression of the moment. We wish not to be understood as saying this 
in ridicule ; but in order to prevent too much stress being laid upon these 
demonstrations, and to console many worthy men of our acquaintance, 
who may have bumps rather delicately situated. To the phrenologists 
we say, “ You must make your discoveries more plain; and though they 
may tend to make us a little out of love with our common natures, yet, if 
truth is on your sides, to that, we boldly say, every other consideration 
ought to be sacrificed.” To all those who take any interest in the subject, 
we humbly recommend this American book. 





The Headsman; or the Abbeye des Vignerons. A Tale. By the 
Author of the “ Bravo.” 3 vols. Richard Bentley, New Bur- 
lington Street. 


Cooper shines to the most advantage on the bosom of the mighty deep, 
or in the vast solitudes of his country’s almost antediluvian woods. Dally- 
ing with the storm, or shouting with inspired voice amidst the naval com- 
batants, we feel his presence and almost tremble at his power. In the old 
world, amongst the sunny vineyards of Italy, or in the romantic mountains 
of Switzerland, he is nothing more than an every-day novel writer. In 
these places, he will find that greater men have been before him, greater 
will come after him, and men equally as great are competing with him. 
Much, very much is done by the Headsman, but much more that might 
have been done is left either unsatisfactorily attempted, or not attempted 
at all. The construction of the novel, and the arrangement of the plot, 
are good. It is a vast drama of three acts, each act containing but one 
scene. We like the first act best: that on board the felucca Winhelreid. 
The opening is very good. The whole of this compartment graduates 
from the pleasing and the natural, first to the interesting, then, in succes- 
sion, to the exciting, the grand, the awful, the sublime, and the terrific ; 
and at length the mind is happily relieved, with the endangered passen- 
gers, by gleams of sunshine, and at last by freshly-breathing nature smiling 
out py though still wet with the tears of the late storm. The cha- 
racters are all well introduced, and take a firm hold of the reader’s ima- 
gination. We expect great things from them; we are lost in conjecture 
as to the manner in which such contradictory elements will act upon each 
other ; we are in all that state of delectable suspense which the reader so 
much enjoys, and which the author finds so hard to create. Now comes 
scene the second—at the town of Vevay—and with it comes the bore, the 
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twaddle, and the dead-weight of the book. The hero, who 4s in reality 
Maso, declines rapidly in our estimation ; the old man begins to be puling 
and sentimental ; and pages after pages are filled with vapid descriptions 
of low bufioonery. The attempts at wit are execrable, and they are in. 
troduced with so much ceremony and preparation, that one is reminded 
of the cork being drawn with emphasis from a bottle of small beer, and 
the beverage handed round in tapering green glasses. But, still under all 
this folly and impertinence, there is a substratum of strong, biting, ge- 
nuine American satire, combined with the elements of a noble principle, that 
the author had not the moral courage to follow out to its legitimate end. 
The third and last scene is at the hospice of St. Bernard’s; and here 
again the author rises with the sublimity of the sky-piercing Alps. The 
interest in the tale becomes exciting, troublesome, painful. We feel, we 
applaud, we shudder, and read on. But in the midst of all this exhibi- 
tion of strength, Mr. Cooper, (we beg pardon for the Mr.,) Cooper misses 
agreat victory. He had the power, equally with the first captain of the 
age, of reading the world ‘a great moral lesson ;” but we fear that he 
has been too much a sojourner in the old world, has become fascinated by 
its’antique prejudices, and its feudal pomp ; and, renouncing those healthy 
associations, the spring-tide growth of his young, glorious, and great 
‘country, has truckled to worn-out and despicable tastes, and feared 
to wed the supposed Headsman’s son, who is an heroic personation, to the 
lady of his love, until he had recourse to the common-place expedient of 
making him the son of a great prince, and thus sparing his aristocratic 
readers the misery of contemplating the solecism of a mésalliance. “Oh! 
what a falling off was there!” The injustice, absurdity, and impolicy of 
hereditary and noxious privileges are admirably portrayed and insisted 
upon through the whole work; yet at the conclusion, the author first 
stumbles, and then bends his knees before Authority, and, in deference to 
it, refuses to consummate the sacrifice, though the altar is prepared, and 
the victim, Prejudice, is bound upon it. We did not expect this from an 
American, and least of all from American Cooper. 





Europe, a Political Sketch ; and other Poems. By Cuartes OWEN 
APPERLEY. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


These poems do not satisfy us; we doubt much whether they will 
satisfy the public, or even the author himself, a year hence. Politics is 
an iron subject, and little suited to the adornments of verse. It should 
be made altogether heroical, or left untouched by the muse. There is a 
hardness in the versification through the whole of the book that is very 
displeasing ; it is not that every line is unmusical, for many of them are 
attuned to the sweetest cadence, but the pleasure that they give is quickly 
marred by such metre as this. 


He weareth a crown, and Ambition claims her 
For some purpose the stranger might fail to divine ; 
Youth, beauty, and innocence—who can demur 
About laying these on its blood-painted shrine ? 


This is a sad murthering of the Anapestic metre. Indeed, wherever 
this verse has been attempted all through the work, there is one short 
syllable minus of the four anapests of which it ought to consist. Again, 
in the very second verse of the book, we have this imagery. 


The Crescent is falling—already its beam 
Shineth faintly on earth, and scarce plays oer the stream ; 
And the foemen behind, and the rebel before, 

Seem alike to foretell that its reign will be o’er. 
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Now, here is a very absurd image offered to the mind’s eye, of a 
waning moon some degrees high in the heavens, with a tall rebel before 
it, and a still taller foeman behind,—doing what? prophesying that the 
reign of the said crescent will be over—when, these deponents say not. 
In the fifth stanza of the same poem, speaking of the Turk, we have— 


Proud, warlike, ambitious, on Europe, at first, 
Like the blast of his own eastern deserts, he burst ; 
With the sabre in one hand, his creed in the other, 
Just like a true zealot, who’d murder his brother. 


We have, at times, strange associations of ideas, and we were strongly 
reminded, when we first perused the above, of a very descriptive little 
poem, loved in the nursery and patronized by the nurse, beginning— 


Robert and Richard were two pretty men, 
They both lay abed till the clock ten, 
Up starts brother Richard, &c. &c. 


This short work teems with similar platitudes— 


No, fertile and broad were the lands that he won, 
And still brave are his race, though good fortune seems gone ! 


Shall we go on with our quotations? A little dulness, like the first 
course at a boarding-school dinner, consisting of boiled dough, is all very 
well as a damper ; but too much is particularly annoying. We shall, there- 
fore, give no more of the author's text. He has by no means treated 
those whom he wishes to be his readers, well. He can write sweetly and 
aperegpn as we see in the instance of the poem called “‘ Evening ;” and 
m one or two others in which he has not broken Priscian’s head, by run- 
ning it against the iron statue of politics. The first stanza of “ The 
Lines written on a Blank Leaf of one of Paley’s volumes,” is also very good, 
perhaps the best in the book ; and it is something to be able to write, out 
of one hundred and twenty-eight pages, about two or three that are wor- 
thy to be remembered. If every body who published did the same, con- 
sidering the hundreds of volumes that appear yearly, we might be able to 
acquire, by the process of selection, a good book or two, that would 
deserve to be preserved ; and in time we should be able to form a very 
respectable modern library. Again we repeat, that to wed politics to 
immortal verse, requires more skill in match-making than Mr. Apperley 
will ever possess. Milton tried—and we all know how very unfortunate 
even he was in his matrimonial speculations. 





Sermons on the Principles of Morality inculcated in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and their Application to the Present Condition of Society. 
By W. J. Fox. Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 


We are going to confess a truth, and we hope that our honesty will be 
no disparagement to us. We dislike sermons every where but from the 
— Not that we dislike the doctrines that they teach, or do not 
1onour the duties that they inculcate, but, with a few glorious exceptions, 
whenever we have taken up a sermon for perusal, we have found it either 
a mass of oft-repeated truisms, a vehicle for polemical animosity, or an 
address, of disgusting familiarity with the divinity, prurient with glowing 
and carnal images, and revolting in taste, from that adaptation of scrip- 
tural phraseology to mean purposes, called unction. This feeling was 
upon us when we took up this volume, and we set about reading it 
moodily, as one who is determined to perform a very unpleasant duty. 
We had not proceeded far, when the cloud passed from our mind, our 
countenance brightened, we no longer felt that we were doing a duty, 
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but administering to ourselves a great pleasure. We were first of all 
struck by the well-balanced and euphonious construction of the sen- 
tences ; whilst ever and anon, a striking illustration, a happy turn of ex- 
pression, or a burst of eloquence, added variety and force to what before 
was so harmoniously pleasing. This is the style of the laying out of the 
gardens, to visit which is indeed walking with the author in pleasant 
places ; but the fruit that is offered to us requires more than a passing 
consideration, and we regret that the prescribed limits of our iterary 
notices will not suffer us to do that consideration full justice. To make 
the best use of our contracted space, we must say that we never saw utili- 
tarian morality so beautifully blended with the self-denying aspirations of 
Christian theology. These sermons are all a religious and eloquent com- 
mentary upon the ancient maxim—“ Know thyself.” Without the least 
taint of Epicureanism, they teach a thankful enjoyment, and prove to us 
how little the ascetic doctrines are conformable either to sound morality 
or the will of a beneficent Creator. We need only quote the following 
oe to prove what a deep and liberal spirit the author possesses. 
“‘ Professed religionists have much to answer for: they have often aimed 
at preventing reasoning, which is to crush the power of reasoning.” ‘To 
the hypocrites among the wildest portion of the sectarians, we say no- 
thing ; but to the poor deluded, yet well-meaning enthusiasts, who are 
the natural prey of hypocrisy, we give them another sentence from these 
sermons. ‘ They commit sin through the fear of sin; but it is sin never- 
theless.” We might fill pages with aphorisms from this work. How true 
and beautifully cuneate this. ‘“ Enthusiasm, that is, strong and lofty 
feeling, is generally considered as throwing a doubt on the sanity of the liv- 
ing; in the dead, especially if they died two or three generations back, it 
becomes a beauty and a splendour.” To show that the author is himself an 
enthusiast in what is grave and good, we should like to quote the whole 
of a burst of eloquence hurled against the impiety of Peet ea but we 
must confine ourselves to the closing sentence. “ Bigots! drop the thun- 
der-bolt—hurl not even in thought the eternal curse of the eternal God at 
a heart that throbs as sensitively as your own. Spirit of that gospel, 
whose name avarice and ambition have profaned so foully, possess the 
hearts of those who vainly take it on their lips, and let men learn at 
length the song of angels. ‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
good will towards men.’” To conclude, the tenor of our remarks makes 
further recommendation unnecessary. The book has fulfilled its end. It 
would persuade every man to be a true Christian, not only because 
Christianity is true, but because its morality, when well understood, is 
the most conducive to the improvement and happiness of man as man ; 
and to fit him for that state when he shall become something immortal, 
and lose even the remembrances of his transitory evils in bliss eternal. 





Novels, Historical, Legendary, and Romantic. By Mrs. Bray. De 
Foix. Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 


De Foix, in three volumes, is the first of the series announced as in 
course of publication, by this pleasing and fruitful writer. The romance 
before us is valuable on account of the fidelity of the description it gives 
us of the customs, costumes, and manners of the times in which the scenes 
are laid. In fact, the authoress has sacrificed some of the interest of her 
tale, to her scrupulous desire of giving us an exact picture. The excite- 
ment that so much enhances the value of fiction, is at times modified, 
and even suspended whilst we are forced to walk through gothic halls, 
counting pieces of armour, or deciphering the enigmas upon old tapestry, 
or are fixed in admiration in the aisle of some ancient abbey. There 
should be enough of locality, and chronological exactitude, to give an air 
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of reality to the narrative, and no more. Mrs. Bray has gone to the very 
verge of this “enough.” The characters are well drawn and sustained ; 
her style is pleasing and proper ; she is either noble, grand, or pathetic, 
as the course of events demands, and her plot is well laid and skilfully 
developed. She shows her wit in every thing but in her attempts to be 
witty. How excellent the spirit and character of Argos, the squire, 
would be, if he were not so talkative and so hungry! His jokes are about 
as starved as his stomach, and his starved stomach is but a stale joke. 
We wonder how any squire can dare to be famished, or still more, dare to 
complain of it, after our king of squires, Sancho Panza, has been hun. 
gry and moaned over it. The character of the sly and petted page is 
much better conceived, and his impertinence humorous and amusing. 
We confess, that with the exception of the tediousness of the descriptive 
details, and the hunger of the squire, we have been much pleased by the 
“pases of these volumes; and, as we are mightily fastidious and 
1ypercritical, we are sure that if we have found pleasure, most other 
readers will find delight. We hope that the whole series will meet the re- 
spectful attention from the public that, judging from what we have seen, 
we think it will deserve ; and that Mrs. Bray, having laboured so long to 
amuse, and, we will add, instruct—will now, in her turn, be rewarded 
by success, both in honour and profit; and since her wedded life was 
surrounded by cares, her widowed one may be crowned with reputation, 
and industry be repaid by generosity. We think the preface entirely un- 
necessary, and somewhat tedious. Contrary to our general rule, we 
advise our friends to peruse it the last, and not even then, if they can get 
any other work of Mrs. Bray’s to supply its place. 





Lucien Greville. By a Cornet. With Etchings by Grorce Cruik- 
SHANK. 38 vols. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


Who can possibly have any fault to find with this title-page? “ Lucien 
Greville” is a name aristocratic and imposing enough. “ By a Cornet,” 
is indicative too of fun and frolic, and etchings by griu-generating 
George, gives us assurance of excellent and piquant side-dishes, to grace 
and give relish to the feast. We are delighted to dwell over this very 
appetizing title-page ; for, peradventure, we may go further and fare 
worse. Let the critics do their worst, after all, it is not a small merit to 
produce one good page. But that there are more good pages than one, 
we may assure the reader; let him read these volumes, and undoubtedly 
he will discover them. They may be “ like angel visits, few and far be- 
tween ;” but that is no reason why they should not be hunted out, and thus 
will there be combined all the pleasures of the chase with the pride of the 
discovery. Besides, the book is worth turning over for the pictures. We 
love a book with pictures ever since we were delighted with the classical 
history of old Mother Hubbard, who went to her cupboard, of which 
Lucien Greville gives us some sweet and early reminiscences. There is 
an infantine purity of style, a simplicity so naive and so smile-provoking, 
that we are strongly reminded of the felicities of the go-cart, and the 
tumbling that we have seen our brothers and sisters make when they were 
learning to walk. We cannot always be grave, or wise, or even awake 
to the meteoric flashes of wit. Lucien Greville read to us between sleep- 
ing and waking on a drowsy sultry summer’s afternoon must be deli- 
cious: it would give us just excitement enough to prevent our falling 
asleep by its agreeable twaddling, and give no fatigue by any tax upon our 
understanding. Who would not possess such a book if they could? and 
read it, when they could do nothing else ? 
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Illustrations of Political Economy. No. XX. Cinnamon and Pearls; 
a Tale. Harriet Martineau. Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 


What a beautiful title! How redolent of eastern perfumes and Asiatic 
ppreeouanese ! Yet is it full of description of misery that makes the very 

eart ache, Miss Martineau here becomes almost a poetess. Some of 
coe passage? approach to the sublime. How much we wish that she had 
divided her book into two parts ; the first containing only the tale, the 
second the political economy discourses. We would have read the former 
twice over eagerly ; the latter once, soberly and attentively. As a tale, 
this production is marred (the usual fault) by all the parties dogma- 
tizing. Why not leave it to the principal and well-informed, or leave it 
out altogether ; and place the facts clearly before the eye of the reader, 
and let him draw his own inevitable inferences. However, we think 
the principles here laid down to be sound, and the doctrines irrefutable. 
The case is rather overcharged against the East India Company ; but it 
is not amiss to colour highly, when we paint for the multitude at large. 
Monopoly is certainly the bane of all improvement—the poison that infects 
every community. If the reasoning be followed up to the very origin of 
the evil, we shall find at last it will merge into a moral rather than a 
politico-economical question. If we do away with the monopoly of 
privileges, who shall put down the monopoly of influence, of superior 
skill, and of confederation? You cannot touch this, without touching 
the liberty of the subject. Till we do enact, and can enforce, laws against 
selfishness, while there are inequalities in wealth, in talent, and in enter- 
prise, there will still be something very like monopoly existing, though it 
may be called by some more gentle name. We should like to read a 
tale by this talented lady, illustrating the mischief of an accumulated 
capital, absorbing all the smaller ones around it, buying every thing, put- 
ting its own price upon every thing, and consuming every thing. We 
should like to hear how the Rothschilds and the Barings act on the public 
prosperity. We do not think that “ the summary of principles illustrated 
in this volume” will be much to the taste of our colonial interests, 
These interests are the children of monopoly ; they have grown up to 
strength and manhood by feeding upon their parent, and when they have 
exhausted their parent they will perish with him. 


ee + + 


Old Bailey Experience, Criminal Jurisprudence, and the actual Work- 
ing of our Code of Laws; also an Essay on Prison Discipline. 
To which is added, a History of the Crimes committed by the Offen- 
ders in the present day. By the Author of the “ ScHooLMAsTER 
IN NewGaTeE.” James Fraser, Regent Street. 


The well-written preface at the head of this work would have formed 
a very good critical notice of what follows. Parts of this book have 
already been ushered into a deserved fame, through the medium of Fra- 
ser’s spirited magazine ; and the diurnal and hebdomedal press have, by 
multifarious extracts, widely circulated its reputation through the coun. 
try. Notwithstanding the repulsive nature of its title, the volume is 
absorbingly interesting ; and those who read for amusement only will not 
miss of high gratification. But it is written for a purpose much more 
comprehensive. It developes, by the test of experience, much that was 
hitherto unknown, or but partially understood, of the motives that first 
deprave and then make criminal. It throws a flood of light upon the ju- 
risprudence of the country, and truly it displays some very angular and 
barbarous deformities in the figure of what we are pleased to call justice, 
We suppose, as a matter of duty, that every one who is called to legis. 
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late for this country, either by hereditary right or election, will not fail to 
master the contents of this exposé. Country magistrates ought also to 
study it as a study, and not peruse it only for the excitement that it so 
effectually imparts. Though we are thus eager to do justice to the merits 
of the hams pel of this book, we do not subscribe to many of the 
opinions laid down, and still less to some of the remedies suggested for 
the evils that are so vividly portrayed. The idea of a court of morals, 
with unlimited command over its own officers, we think to be extremely 
absurd. Heaven knows that we have already courts enough, from the 
venerable and respected one at St. James’s, down to the little courts of 
requests. There is already too much interference with the details of 
social life. We are over regulated. Let us leave morality to those who 
are so well paid to preserve it, the established clergy, and get it from the 
pulpit rather than from the police office. We have only to contrive, by the 
means of well understanding and putting in practice the principles of 
sound political economy, to make the wretched, that are still poorer than 
the poorer classes themselves, more comfortable, and they will, for their 
own sakes, become more moral. Besides, laws of morality would never 
affect the rich. The officers of this board of morals would never be able 
to ascend marble staircases, though they might lug an immoral varlet 
out of the channel in every street. We are thus earnest in owr com- 
ments, because we see a spirit of interference, legal, sectarian, and tyran- 
nical abroad, that is endeavouring to force itself into the bosom of do- 
mestic life. 





Notre Dame; a Tale of the “ Ancien Regime.” From the French of 
M. Victor Huco. With a Prefatory Notice, Literary and Poli- 
tical, of his Romances. By the Translator of, &c. &c. Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


This tale, so startling from the energy of its thoughts, and the originality 
of its conceptions, is offered to the English reader in his native language. 
We do not like this translation. What, in the name of all that is sacred 
to good taste, could have induced this practised translator to interpolate 
so much of his own reflections? They are, too, so ingeniously mixed 
with the original matter of Hugo, that it is difficult to ascertain whose 
productions we are reading. Not that we suspect that the doer into 
Knglish could ever have done anything like Hugo, until he had in some 
manner undone him, and by bringing him a little nearer to his undoer by 
his translation, made it the more difficult to discriminate between what 
is spoiled, and what requires no spoiling. We are sorry to speak thus of 
this work for the sake of the publisher, than whom no bookseller can be — 
more liberal, or who has given more honest, straightforward, useful, 
though sometimes unpalateable books to the world. We shall refrain 
from giving our — upon Notre Dame, until it be our good fortune 
to taste it pure. We shall either read it in the original French, or await 
for some translation that may be accurate and unmixed with baser 
matter. Who would undertake to pronounce upon the character of a 
generous wine when offered in a polluted cup, or deteriorated by the 
dregs of some meaner beverage? We shall be the more careful of 
giving our opinion upon this work, as there has been an endeavour to 
establish an invidious comparison between Victor Hugo and Sir Walter 
Scott, to the disparagement of either, accordingly as the tastes or the 
prejudices of the disputants incline them. We do not wish to see fac- 
tions established in the literature of fiction: we have enough of them 
in politics. We conclude by repeating, that we shall suspend our judg- 
ment until we can get a better interpreter of the evidence upon which 
that judgment will be founded. 
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Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald, including her Familiar Correspondence 
with the most Distinguished Persons of her Time: to which are 
added, “ The Massacre,” and “ The Case of Conscience,” now first 
published from her Autograph Copies. Edited by James Boaben, 
Esq. 2 vols. Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


In these two volumes we have too much of James Boaden, Esq., which 
at times makes us almost think that we have quite enough of Mrs. 
Inchbald. Yet it is, altogether, a very pleasing book: much too large 
certainly, and much too minute in its details. ‘The character of Mrs. 
Inchbald was rare and amiable, and affords an excellent study to all 
those who enjoy the research into the hidden springs that well forth so 
copiously in the human heart. The lady in question was a woman of 
much vanity, wild and reckless spirits, deep sentiment, and weak passions. 
She was tossed upon, and dallied with, the very waves of pollution, yet 
escaped unsoiled. She was certainly, though physically pure, yet morally 
debauched. She was, till a very late age, always in love, and we like her 
the better for it. Yet still, though the head was heated, the blood was 
cool, and she was consistent in her demands for that which all her lovers so 
uniformly refused—marriage. There was a domestic heroism in her con- 
duct that must command admiration, and we wish would beget imita- 
tion. She knew her station. She was too wise to live en princesse with 
the salary of an actress, helped out by the uncertain profits of the author. 
She was too denying to herself, too generous to her needy and craving 
relations. Altogether, she was an admirable character, with much that 
was truly great, and yet truly feminine, in it. When we reflect that, in 
addition to all this, she was very beautiful, how much we wish that we 
could see a repetition of her in these our days of pride, pretension, and 
dulness. Her literary productions certainly are witty, and far above the 
general run of the plays of the day. There are but few persons who 
have been so industrious ; many have been more tolerated, and more suc- 
cessful. She played her part to her own and to the world s satisfaction ; 
and we really believe, notwithstanding her matrimonial disappointments, 
enjoyed as much happiness as usually falls to the lot of care-beset mor- 
tals. These volumes are valuable, not only for the biography, but for 
the numerous letters from persons who figured in society, and were 
contemporary with Mrs. Inchbald. Were this work a good deal shortened, 
Mr. Boaden a little more in the background, and many errors of inad- 
vertency corrected, we do not know of a pleasanter book than this would 
be, with these judicious alterations. In the elisions that we recommend, 
the two original plays must, by no manner of means, be included. 





Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. R. Lux, (formerly Mrs. T. E. 
Bowdick.) Longman, Kees, Orme, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


This is one of the most perfect works that we have ever had a ee 
sure of noticing. It is just whatit ought to be; not me out ra oo a 
by its length, nor crippled into obscurity by too much eee 
The biographical part is remarkable for its elegant pane rn 

warmed by that generous flow of zeal, that makes. panties ane 
esting, and, evincing the earnestness of the writer, quenzes: ep ws lit 

the reader. Baron Cuvier has deservedly earned himself an immortality, 


His statue is now firmly fixed in the everlasting halls of science Tage 
Mrs. Lee has wove for him, in her work, a graceful _int yor wort y 0 
the great name of Cuvier, and insuring to the lady wag some pee ion 
of the renown to which it is a tribute so handsome. e wou 


d wish 
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not to dull, but whet the curiosity of the reader; we shall not, therefore, 
enter into the detail of the baron’s life, but assure him that it is as interest- 
ing on account of the facts themselves, as for the name and reputation of 
the great philosopher. Added to the biography, there is an exposition 
of the leading principles of science that Cuvier has given to the world, 
which ought to be known to every one who has not the time to study the 
voluminous writings from which they are condensed. We do not look 
upon this work as ephemeral. It is written for the library as well as for 
the table of the sitting-room; and we shall think badly either of the 
taste, or with grief of the poverty, of those who do not, or who cannot, 
reserve for it a niche in their book-cases, whether the book-case be in a 
room forty feet by twenty, or in a box similar to that in which we write, 
and which, in our grandiloquence, we are pleased to call our study. We 
have no interest to serve by these our hearty commendations, but that of 
the reading world ; and with this assertion, we must conclude our notice, 
which we are conscious is too brief, but the brevity must be compensated 
for, in Mrs. Lee’s mind, by the sincerity of our eulogium. 





Report of Proceedings of a Voyage to the Northern Ports of China in 
the Ship Lord Amherst. Extracted from Papers printed by Order 


of the House of Commons, relating to the Trade with China. 
5. Fellows, Ludgate Hill. 


Tedious as the details in this work may appear to the fastidious reader, 
it is the fault of that most procrastinating and etiquette-loving of all na- 
tions, the Chinese ; and not at all attributable to the writer, who was im- 
periously bound to give us a faithful narrative of passing events. It ap- 
pears, from the evidence afforded us in this volume, that the celestial 
nation, or rather, the commercial inhabitants of the celestial empire, are 
as anxious as ourselves to put an end to the restricted intercourse now 
subsisting between European nations and themselves, and to substitute 
relations of commerce more in unison with their own interests, and the 
enlightened spirit of the more northern communities, and they wish 
to effect this more especially with ourselves; and could this be done, a 
mart, almost unlimited, for our various manufactures might be imme- 
diately obtained. But it is forbidden by the folly, the vanity, and the 
sublime self-conceit of an ignorant despot. Such being the case, we 
have but one plan to pursue, to force from him a concession that would 
prove as advantageous to a people whose father he boasts himself to be, 
as to ourselves; and there is no doubt that a fleet sent out to China, 
upon the first insult offered, either to our flag, our merchants, or our 
correspondents, would effect this—and thanks to the pompous arrogance of 
their peacock-feathered officials, they offer us opportunities almost hourly. 
In fact, they give us cause for war, and to commence actual hostilities, 
almost every time that our countrymen are brought in contact with them. 
Were matters thus boldly pushed forward to a crisis, we prognosticate 
that every thing would soon be brought to an amicable conclusion, by the 
Chinese themselves offering an equitable treaty of commerce. It appears 
to us that the island of Formosa, which is the granary of a large portion 
of the Chinese territory, by its subjection to the English government 
would be an invaluable acquisition, and secure to us advantages in 
affording us the means of employment for the capital and industry of 
thousands of our countrymen. This work ought to be of paramount 
interest to our enlightened body of merchants, and ought no more to be 
neglected than their ledgers ; for while their warehouses are groaning 
with the excess of production, and their ships lying empty for want of 
freights, we think that they will shortly find, in the regions treated of so 
ably in this work, room for enterprize, employment, and profit. 
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The Repealers ; a Novel. By the Countess or BLEssIncTon. 8 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Many other titles than the one the countess has adopted, would have 
better suited this ingenious work. It is more a history of the platitudes 
of high life than a description of anything else ; and we commend the 
skill of the authoress in having erected so pleasing a structure out of 
materials so very insignificant. She has, like a good tactician, got over 
the heaviest ground first ; and that the undertaking must have been as 
herculean to her ladyship, as it is discouraging to the reader, we have 
only to mention that her novel commences with sixty-two necessary 
ay of a political argument, on the expediency of a repeal of the union, 
vetween the graceless Jim Cassidy, and his graceful wife Grace, all car. 
ried on in a very rich brogue. ‘To one who could overcome such an ob- 
stacle, the difficulties indeed must be vast that would be able to check her 
steps. These volumes are consequently written admirably in style, in 
anecdote abounding, in vivacity hardly to be equalled: in order to add 
a pleasing variety to these recommendations, they are interspersed with 
multitudinous French phrases ; and that we may not doubt of her ladyship’s 
classical attainments, a part of the work derives a Roman majesty by a 
slentiful introduction of Latin quotations ; but she is rather unfortunate 
in her first, ‘‘ domus et placens uxor,” for more reasons than we care to 
mention. That the fashionable part is rather dull, may be looked upon as a 
great merit in the writer. We should not think that the artist had paint- 
ed a yawning man well, if his picture did not make us yawn also. What 
could the countess do with such a model before her? The characters 
she drew, and the society of which such characters are generally com- 
posed, are too stupid to note their own stupidity, and to reform them- 
selves ; but events will shortly take that disagreeable trouble out of their 
hands. This novel is not only truly innocent of all satire, but is replete 
with eulogy, of which the Whigs and their connexions, male and female, 
get more than their fair share ; but to which, all things considered, we 
make them heartily welcome. If we had praised this work more highly 
than we have permitted ourselves to do, the authoress would not have 
thought us sincere; if less, we should not have done our duty to the 
public, to whom we recommend this book, as one that will, if read ina 
right spirit, afford instruction, food for reflection, and, according to indivi- 
dual tastes, amusement. 





The Reformed Ministry and the Reformed Parliament. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. 


A very elaborate, oratorical, and indifferently written, defence of the 
Whig ministry. As this is a mere party concern, and was not written 
for, and will never attain to, a year’s notoriety, we may be spared being 
diffuse in our notice. It ought in candour to have stated, not what the 
ministry that it patronizes has done, but what it has been compelled to 
do. We cannot help giving it as our opinion, that the whole pamphlet 
has the appearance of a forensic display, so full is it of that species of 
justification which is called special pleading. Only those ar are 
elaborated, which are supposed to tell for the parties advocated. It may 


therefore be looked upon as not written for the nation, but for individuals 
who are put upon their trial before the national tribunal ; the public must 
therefore look at it with caution, and remembering the maxim—* Audi 
alteram partem’’—reserve their opinion, at least for a time, and perhaps 
some one may take the trouble to refute, or at least to modify, what has 
been so boldly asserted in this much-talked-of pamphlet. 
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Eben Erskine; or the Traveller. By Joun Gaurt, Esq. Author of 
the “‘ Ayrshire Legatees,” ‘“ Lawrie Todd,” &c. 3 vols. Richard 
Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


We have read, with no common degree of pleasure, the whole of Mr. 
Galt’s productions, save in one instance, in which we found ourselves 
compelled to express our disappointment ; but we did so with regret and 
hesitation, and after reading the mournful announcement that precedes 
the volumes under our notice, we feel something like repentance at having 
animadverted at all on that which we considered to bea failure. We 
hope for better things than we are led to expect, both as regards Mr. 
Galt’s sad anticipations of his health, and the prophecy that Eben Ers- 
kine will be the last work with which the public will be gratified. This 
tale is written in an easy, manly style, teeming with interest from the 
first page, and fixing deeply in the minds of the readers grave and hi- 
therto occult truths, that leave powerful impressions upon our common 
nature. The story has about it a simplicity and probability that give 
deep impressions of reality, and the delineations of the characters that 
act in it are true, to the most delicate shadings. 

We confess that we felt a little alloy in the pleasure of our perusal, 
to find the hero so mercenary, and referring so often to the mainchance. 
His character possesses a little too much of the spirit of calculation, not 
to make him, at times, a little distasteful. In addition to the deep in- 
terest that attaches to the main story, we have several beautiful episodes, 
appropriately introduced, that give as much pleasure as variety to the 
tout ensemble. There is, too, in the diction of this tale, none of that 
affected simplicity that has been sometimes objected to in the works of 
Mr. Galt. All the characters have an air of originality thrown over them, 
that gives them great favour with the reader; and the dialogue is racy, 
humorous, and, at fitting seasons, witty. The catastrophe is artfully, de- 
licately, and humorously managed, and as we close the book, we do so 
with a glow of satisfaction, that we have gained much amusement, an 
increased love for what is right in principle and beautiful in conduct, 
and no small insight into some of the latent yet eternal impulses of human 
action, and in which good or evil destinies originate. 





Edith of Graystock. A Poem. By Evtanor M. Henry Lindsell, 
Wimpole Street. 


Those who might be inclined to play the critic in the style laudatory, 
could say of this poem, that its versification is beautiful in its varied 
melody, that it contains bursts of poetry tempered with the utmost pu- 
rity both of conception and expression, that the tale this poetry embel- 
lishes is simple yet attractive, and just such a one that numbers adorn 
and are adorned by; and all this would be said truly. ‘Those who wished 
to be disagreeable and Zoilius-like, might say it is nothing but a tissue of 
imitations ; well executed, indeed, but still imitations of all the best 
parts of the metrical tales of Scott, Southey, and, in some degree, Byron, 
—and all this also would be said truly—and, perhaps, the extorted praise 
of the latter would be a higher encomium than the free-will offering of 
the former. It is not Eleanor’s fault that the three poets mentioned above 
wrote before her. If the question be asked, would she have written at 
all if their works had not previously appeared, we shall not reply ; but 
we might ask another in return, not quite so simple as it would at first 
sight appear—Would you ever have got into syllables, if you had not 
learned your ABC.? But unfortunately for this elegant authoress, It 
is, in poetry, not enough to write well to please the public, one must 
write something unlike any thing else before written. 
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The Library of Romance. Edited by Leircn Riven. Vol. VILL 
Waldemar. Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


This tale or romance, for partaking of the nature of both it is neither, 
is rather a narrative of consecutive events, than a composition with a 
dramatic plot to be unravelled, and with an astounding catastrophe to 
conclude. It is elegant, agreeable, and interesting ; but we think that it 
wants vigour. It would have taken a high rank among the works of 
fiction, were not the memory of Sir Walter Scott so cherished, and the 
impression of his numerous works so recent. What we most of all feel 
in Waldemar, is the want of novelty. The Jew is a bold and impressive 
character, but the actuating principle that he is made to possess, is not, 
we think, sufliciently natural. He is a modification of two or three per- 
sonages whom we could easily bring to the reader's recollection. But 
notwithstanding these strictures, which we really wish may be deemed 
by the public hypercriticism, we are in justice bound to say, that Wal- 
demar has very high claims to general approbation: it is a tale, in which 
history is judiciously made use of, and not too much perverted ; there is 
a strong and salutary moral deducible from it, and it is written in a 
pleasing and polished style. The characters, though perhaps not suffi- 
ciently vividly drawn, are, from beginning to end, true to themselves ; 
and though they do not all that they might, yet they do and say nothing 
that they ought not. If they do not move by passion, they do not shock 
by discrepancies ; and if the perusal of the work does not altogether pro- 
duce very high excitement, it cannot fail to the discriminative to impart 
amusement and pleasure ; and with this just but temperate eulogy, we 
confidently recommend it to the public. 


The Plays and Poems of Shakspeare, with a Life, Glossarial Notes, 
and One Hundred and Seventy Illustrations from the Plates in 
Boydell's Edition. Edited by A.J. Vatrpy. 15 Vols. Vol. XI. 
Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


This volume contains Pericles, Prince of Tyre, Coriolanus, and Julius 
Cesar. Pericles has not been favoured with a single illustration ; which 
omission he may perhaps owe to his very doubtful legitimacy. How- 
ever, this is made up to the purchaser by the beauty and number of the 
engravings for the other plays—Coriolanus and Julius Cesar each boast- 
ing three. If any thing ought to distract the attention from Shakspeare, 
when these volumes are taken in hand, it should be the historical notices 
prefixed to each play. They are concise, lucid, and interesting. This 
edition has already become a great favourite with the public, and we 
foretell that it will continue to be so. 


Family Classical Library. No. XLV. Afschylus. Translated by 
the Rev. D. Porter, Prebendary of Norwich. A. J. Valpy, Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


This number is very valuable, not only on account of the able transla. 
tions of the great Grecian tragedian, but also in having prefixed to them 
a very able essay on the Grecian drama. The mere English reader should 
make himself well acquainted with the previous essay before he reads the 
dramas, in order to know under what circumstances they were written, 
that he may enter more fully into the spirit of the scenes that are 80 
vividly drawn, and which all true lovers of genius so deeply enjoy. We 
have only to reiterate our recommendations of this omer prosecuted 
work, and hope that it will find its way mto every house that has any 
pretensions to a library. 
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Sir Guy de Lusignan. A Tale of Italy. By CorneEuia Knicur. 
2 vols. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


This work, though certainly not deserving of high encomiums, is yet 
well worthy the notice of all those who delight in the pomp and circum. 
stance of chivalry. The pageantry and iron splendour of the age in 
which the scenes are laid, are well dispiayed and sustained throughout. 
We shall not dwell upon the felicity with which the venerable authoress 
has portrayed the various characters that play their parts, and contribute 
to the catastrophe of this romantic tale ; but leave all the enjoyment of 
the discovery to the reader. It may be said that the details are too 
minute ; well, we reply, there are minds, and not a few, to which parti- 
cularities are the natural and most pleasing pabulum: that the conver- 
sations are too didactic—alas! we all want teaching ; and that the style 
is not sufficiently vivacious—but are we not a grave people? We re- 
commend these volumes earnestly to all, and still more earnestly to per- 
sons afflicted with hasty and impetuous temperaments ; and we can 
assure them that when they have conquerec the contents, that if they find 
not pleasure, they cannot miss of improvement; and to have gained a 
small portion of any very necessary virtue, is as worthy of praise to the 
heart of the reader, as the exhibition of the means is honourable to the 
abilities of the writer. When we laid down these volumes, we felt per- 
suaded, that in future it would not be a little matter that could hereafter 
annoy us. 


A System of Arithmetic, with the Principles of Logarithms, compiled 
Sor Merchant Taylor's School. Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 


This is an excellent compendium in all things but the price. Much of 
the useless that needlessly increases the size of Walkingham’s Tutor’s 
Assistant is here avoided. Cocker is obsolete, except in a proverb. 
Bonycastle’s is too elaborate and too difficult. This Merchant Taylor's 
system is just the thing—it takes accurate measure of the public wants. 
The rules are clear and concise. It is a neat book as to appearance, and 
well bound. In fact, the only fault we can find with it is in the last sen- 
tence of the title-page. In this opinion we are sure that every body who 
purchases the work will be unanimous. If it be meant exclusively for 
the service of the Merchant Taylor’s School, there could not have been 
inveuted a better method to make the monopoly perfect. 


Standard Novels, No. XXXI. Stories of Waterloo. Richard Bent- 
ley, New Burlington Street. 1838. 


These very deservedly popular stories form an interesting volume. They 
are admirably bound together by a connecting narrative, in itself a pleas- 
ing tale. The attention never flags; there is so much vivacity in the 
author’s happy manner, that it would make materials much less exciting, 
interesting. It is a book peculiarly English, and the descriptions of the 
occurrences at Waterloo are, of themselves enough to make the work 
popular. Some of the first stories remind us strongly of Miss Edgeworth. 
Captain Plinlimmon is very humorous, and, we are sorry, for the sake 
of Irish civilization, to say, very graphic. Maurice Mac Carthy is 
deeply pathetic, and cannot be read without arousing in us feelings al- 
most too violent to be pleasing. There is an exquisite humour that 
sparkles throughout, and we can hardly conceive more pleasant com- 

— for otherwise solitary winter evenings, than are the Stories of 
aterloo. 
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The Philoctetes of Sophocles ; with English Notes, Original and Se- 
lected, and Examination Questions, &c. By G. BuRGES, A.M. 
Trin. Coll. Camb. For the Use of Schools and ( ‘olleges. Longman 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Baldwin and Co. London. 


No one, who is not a Grecian scholar so profound as is Mr. Burges, 
can adequately estimate the labour and the literary acumen that are 
displayed in elucidating what ought to be the proper text of this very 
difficult drama. The reader may form some idea of the labour that this 
ewes has undergone, when we acquaint him that forty printed and 
ourteen manuscript authorities have been consulted and collated ; and 
we should now presume that we have got the true text, as nearly as it 
will ever be possible to procure it. We do not pretend to any thing ap- 
proaching the deep learning that has produced the edition before us. 
Phere are but few who can devote the necessary time to prepare them- 
selves for a work of this description ; and the public therefore owe a large 
debt of gratitude to the person who undertakes a task so stupendous, and 
who is willing to concentrate his energies upon a subject so dry ; but we 
hope that he will find his reward in the unanimous acquiescence of the 


learned world that no other emended edition of this work will be 
necessary. 


The Book of the Seasons; or the Calendar of Nature. By Witutam 


Howitt. Second Edition. Richard Bentley, New Burlington 
Street. 


Howitt’s “ Book of the Seasons” came to us so unseasonably late, that 
we shall not be able to overcome “ the winter of our discontent ” at the 
procrastinated reception, by the “ glorious summer” of our satisfaction 
at the contents of the work, as we have not sufficient space or time to do 
them justice. To read this book is like taking a walkin the country. We 
have the fresh and healthy smell of the newly-turned earth strong upon 
us. Our view grows more extended—we take in the bright skies and the 
cheerful sun, and unanimously become pious ; and all this is effected with- 
out stirring from our chairs. We recommend most earnestly all seamen, 
and those who are compelled to “ go down upon the great waters,” to 
take this rural book with them. It must be to them a day-dream, nay, 
a reality of waking bliss, whenever these pages are opened. The plates 
in this work deserve a separate commendation—wood-cuts we should have 
said—but in reality they have at first sight the appearance of copper- 
plates, so well are they executed. We dismiss this work to the public, 
which will, we are sure, prove itself enlightened by the very flattering 
reception the “ Book of Seasons” will receive ; and in however great a 
degree that approbation may be expressed, it will be richly deserved. 


Santa Maura; a Fragment. By Nucent Taywor, a Minor. Chap- 
ple, Pall Mall. 


When we first looked at the handsome binding, the frontispiece, the 
vignette of roses, and the information that the work was the production 
of aminor, we took it for granted that all these et ceteras had been thrown 
into the bargain, to make amends for the inferiority of the letter-press ; 
and we recollected the story of the little rogue of a Neapolitan merchant, 
who, when he sold his sugar plumbs with false measures, threw in burnt 
almonds gratis. But we were mistaken. The poetry of Mr. Taylor 
blossoms well, and we think will eventually produce good fruit. There 
are many lines which Moore might not be ashamed of, and many worse 
in Mr. Moore’s writings. If Mr. Taylor will read much, and not write 
again too soon, we prophesy that he will one day be a standard poet. 

Oct. 1833.—vVOL. VIII.—NO. XXX. H 
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50 List of New Publications. 


Lives of the most Eminent Sovereigns of Modern Europe. By Lorp 
Dover. Hailes, Piccadilly. 


This little work was written by the father for the use of his son. It is 
melancholy to think that a son so beloved, and who promised so fairly, 
should have been called away ; but the labour has not altogether been 
bestowed in vain. The sons of others will reap the benefit intended for 
the young Agar Ellis, and the bright examples selected by Lord Dover, 
will serve as a model to the rising generation. The style of his lordship 
is remarkably classical, and what we consider real good English. Wecan 
pay it no greater compliment, and advise every father to purchase this little 
work for the instruction of his children. 


The National Standard of Literature. Vols. I. and I. Hurst, St. 

Paul's Church-Yard. 

These weekly papers are now bound up in two volumes, and two very 
nice volumes they make. We are particularly pleased with them, be- 
cause, in general, the remarks on books contained in them coincide with 
our own. We wish this periodical a long and prosperous existence. It 
contains also original papers, which are so meritorious, that they alone 
ought to ensure it an extensive circulation. 


L’Echo de Paris ; a Selection of Familiar Phrases, which a Pupil 
would daily hear said around him, if he were living among French 
people M.A. P. Le Pace. Effingham Wilson. 


This work corresponds to its title. We have said enough. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mental Culture, or the Means of Developing the Human Faculties. By J. L. 
Levison. 12mo. price 6s. 

The Adieu, a Farewell Token of Christian Friendship, in prose and verse, 32mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Lowe’s Sermon at Archdeacon Todd’s Visitation at Thirsk, @vo. 1s. 

The Conjugation of the Greek Verb, according to Professor Thiersch’s System, by 
the Rev. J. G. Tiarks, 8vo. 3s. 

A System of Arithmetic, compiled for Merchant Taylor’s School, 12mo. 3s, 

The Byron Gallery, royal 8vo,. 1l. 16s. handsomely bound in morrocco. Ditto, 
half-bound, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, Vols. I. and II. 3s. 6d. each. 

Europe, and other Poems, by Charles Owen Appleby, fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Mrs, Bray’s Historical Novels, Vol. 1. (De Foix, Vol. 1.) post 8vo, 4s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. J.T. Robinson, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 

An Essay on the Life of Bishop Dehon, by C. E. Gladsden, 8vo. 9s. 

The Laws relative to the Poor ; being a Supplement to Bott and Nolan’s Treatises. 
By J.T. Pratt, 8vo. 15s. 

Songs of the Press, and other Poems relating to the Art of Printing, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Pindar, in English Verse, by the Rev. H. F. Carey, A. M. 12mo. 6s. 

Ware’s Sunday Library, Vol. II., ‘* Life of Howard,” 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Harper’s Family Library, Vols, II. and I1I., ‘Indian Biography,” by Thatcher, 
18mo. 10s, 

L’Echo de Paris; a Selection of Familiar Phrases, by M. Le Page, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Alfred Crowquill’s Portfolio, oblong, 2s. 6d. 

Hawker’s Collection of Tunes for the Wesleyan Hymns, oblong, 18s. 

Freeman’s Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex Farmer’s Book, folio, 8s. 6d. 

Popular Encyclopedia; reprinted from the American Translation of the ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions Lexicon,” Vol. 1. Part I, royal 8vo. 11s. 

The Autobiography of John Galt, Esq. with a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, 8vo. 12s. 

Memoir of John Adam, late Missionary at Calcutta, 12mo. 6s, 

Drousfield’s Sermons on various Subjects, 3 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The interest taken by the Nobility in rendering Mr. Lodge's Peerage minutely 
correct, and their consequent frequent communications, has led to the adoption of a 
new plan for conducting the work, which will secure to it the important advantages 
arising from this distinguished patronage. The Type for the entire work will in 
future always be kept standing, so that, instead of its being necessary, as hitherto, 
to print at once a large number of Copies, which would speedily require to be cor- 
rected by the usual and perplexing mode of sheets prefixed or added, only such 
Copies as are actually demanded will be printed, and every copy printed will be 
throughout perfect at its issue. Two Editions will appear in each year, one in 
October, and the other in April, affording those who may prefer either period for 
procuring it, the certainty of having it correct to that date: the first of these will 
be published speedily. The great expense attending this measure will, it is cal- 
culated, be met by the increased demand for the work on its becoming generally 
known, as the accredited source of authentic information, derived from the Noble 
Families, and arranged under the professional inspection of the Norroy King of 
Arms, of the Herald's College. 

A Second Edition of Montgomery’s New Poem, ‘* Woman,” the Angel of Life, 
will be ready in a few days. 

The British Tariff, for 1833-4; with the Consolidation of the Laws of the Cus- 
toms, just enacted; and containing the Duties payable on Foreign Goods imported 
into Great Britain and Ireland, the Isle of Man, the Island of Mauritius, the Cape 
of Good Hope, New South Wales, and the British Possessions in America; with a 
List of the Articles prohibited ; forming a ready reference for Officers of the Revenue, 
Merchants, Ship-owners, Brokers, and Agents, Captains of Ships, Warehouse- 
keepers, Wharfingers, Gentlemen Travelling Abroad, and all Persons Trading in 
Articles of Foreign Production. By Robert Ellis, Esq., Principal Computer, Long 
Room, Custom-house, London, Compiler of the “ Custom Laws,” &c, 

The Moral of Flowers ; illustrated by coloured Engravings, from Drawings made 
from Nature expressly for the Work. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Part LIT, of Mr. Britton’s Architectural Dictionary, and the concluding Part of 
his History, &c. of Worcester Cathedral, will appear in the ensuing Winter. 

Part V. of the New Translation of the Holy Bible from the pure Hebrew only, by 
John Bellamy, will appear ina few days. Part VI. is in the press, and will be 
published with all possible dispatch. ’ 

Principles of Political Economy, deduced from the Natural Laws of Social Wel- 
fare, and applied to the present State of Britain. By G. Poulett Scrope, M.D. 
F.R.S., &e, 

Vol. I]. (and last) of Humming Birds, with upwards of 30 coloured Plates, form- 
ing Vol. 111. of the Naturalist’s Library, by Sir William Jardine, will appear 
shortly. ; 

A New Work by Miss Montgomery, author of “ Lights and Shadows of German 
Life,” will appear shortly. 

In a few days will be published, The Toilette of Health and Dressing-Box Com- 
panion ; added to which, are a variety of Prescriptions for the Dressing Room, 

The Life of the late Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M.,is preparing for, and will soon be in 
the press; by the Rev. Edwin Sydney, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and curate 
of Arle, near Norwich, his relative and ward, to whom he bequeathed all his papers 
and manuscripts, to be used at discretion. These consist of his own Journals of 
his early preaching, and other interesting documents, together with letters from his 
brother, Sir Richard Hill, and bis friends, during his residence at Eton and Cam- 
bridge. ‘To these are added, those addressed to him on important occasions by 
Whitfield, Beveridge, Venn, Cowper the poet, Ambrose Serle, and various per- 
sons of eminent piety and talents. The work will also contain many characteristic 
and authentic anecdotes of his life and ministry, with some of his most interesting 
correspondence. It will be dedicated, by permission, to his nephew, General Lord 
Hill, Commander of the Forces, &c. &c. 





NEW MUSIC. 
We have received several pieces of new music; but the eminent professor who 


usually favours us with his opinion upon productions of this kind, is at present in 
the country, but they shall be next month duly attended to. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Illustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Charles 
Tilt, Fleet Street ; Chapman and Hall, Strand; J. Cummin, Dublin ; 
John Menzies, Edinburgh; -T. Wardle, Philadelphia; Rittner and 
Gampil, Paris ; and Asher, Berlin. 

The illustrations of the prose works of this eminent author ran a brilliant course 
of success, and were the means of giving to the world several specimens of art, that 
can be designated by no term so aptly as that of gems. We have strong reasons 
for presuming that the engravings now commenced, for the purpose of illuminating 
the poetical works of Sir Walter, will not be less worthy of patronage. This first 
number commences with a view of Branksome Tower, by Copley Fielding, a name 
that is an assurance for something good, and engraved by William Radcliffe. We 
have next offered to us Ben Venue—quiet, romantic, and grand, and giving a beau- 
tiful impression of identity to the conceptions of the poet. There is nothing 
remarkable in the next plate, Jona, excepting the exquisite delicacy of the workman- 
ship, in which the engraver competes with the designer. ‘The portrait of Mitibill 
is replete with expression, and nearly the whole of the countenance being shaded in 
a middle tint, it has a richly soft appearance. We think that the hair is too massive, 
“‘ Lord Marmion’s armour, and the heraldry of the heroes of Flodden,” is appropriate, 
and would form a good frontispiece to bind up with the Lady of the Lake. The 
number is, upon the whole, very good, though we could have wished to have seen 
more portraiture. It is wonderfully cheap, considering the many men of first-rate 


talent who must necessarily be employed in the production of a work so elaborate 
and so elegant. 


Finden’s Gallery of the Graces, a Series of Portrait Sketches, Engraved 
by the most eminent Artists, from Original Pictures, with Poetical Il- 
lustrations. By T. K. Hervey, Ese. Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 

This is part the seventh, and in no particular inferior to any of its predecessors. 
We looked cursorily at the first portrait, that of Genevieve, and then turned over 
the page and read Coleridge’s beautiful poem, After which, reverting to the en- 
graving, that we might contemplate how happy the painter and engraver had been 
in the personification of the poet’s idea, we looked so long that we forgot that 
it was our duty, not so much to gaze, as to write, and over the plate we fell into a 
delicious abstraction, of a duration we would not have the worldly-minded know, 
lest we should be pronounced to be but an idle dreamer. Whether the features re- 
called almost forgotten recollections of early youth, or that the expression of the 
countenance had before worked us gentle mischief, we are unable to determine ; 
however, we were lost in a delightful musing, in which, if the possessors of this 
work can but participate, they will have purchased to themselves an intellectual 
pleasure, ‘The air and attitude, combined with the intensity of thought that covers 
the countenance, with, as it were, a glow of intellect, render this portrait one of 
powerful interest. ‘The accessaries are also well imagined, But to enter fully into 
our feelings, we recommend all to read the poem, and then afterwards contemplate the 
engraving. The portrait of Ruth is beautiful in its severe simplicity ; but we think 
that it is wanting in power. The Maid of Lismore is a well and clearly engraved 
piece of art, that has great strength of effect, united to much softness, and the face 
and neck are well rounded. The lower part of the nose is a little too insignificant, 


and impairs the character of the features. Altogether it hardly does justice to Miss 
Landon’s poetry. 


Lilustrations of Princep’s Journal of a Voyage from Calcutta to Van Die- 
man's Land. From Original Sketches. Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 


As works of lithographic art, these illustrations do not rank among the highest of 
the kind. As matters of curiosity they have their interest. The great tree of Pe- 
nang is a wonderful monstrosity of nature. This plate has more freedom of touch, 
and clearness of effect, than the others. It is a good specimen. The distance is 
excellently thrown back. ‘The panoramic view of Hobarton cannot fail to impart 
pleasure to all who examine it. Judging from the plate, it is completely a rus in 
urbe, or rather, all rus and no urls, ‘The other view of the same place is either a 
very bad impression, or very badly executed. ‘The view of Norfolk, from the Go- 
vernor’s house, is obnoxious to the same animadversions. 
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No. IT. of a Series of Heads after the Antique, illustrative of the ideal 
beauty of the Greeks, and designed as a Drawing Book for advanced 
Pupils. Accompanied by Descriptive Letter Press. By Benzamin 
Richard GREEN. Rowney and Co., 51, Rathbone Place. 


We like this number even better than the last. The graining of the shadows is 
of that clear and soft description, that the chalk and crayon are so happy in effecting, 
and it is this that makes these lithographic specimens so superior to the finest line 
of stippled copper plates, forthe use of the copyist. All these heads are in excellent 
drawing, and the position of the Venus is very happily chosen. The clustering 
locks upon the head of Cupid, and the returning light on the lower part of the face, 
are well handled. As to the letter-press accompanying the plates, we preserve a 
discreet silence, for the very sufficient reason, that it was not sent to us; and, pro- 
ficients as we esteem ourselves to be in the art of criticism, we have not yet attained 
that excellence, so common among our contemporaries, of being able to pronounce 
judgment upon what we have not read. 


Valpy’s National Gallery of Painting and Sculpture. Part III. Valpy, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


We have merely to remind our readers that the engravings of this work continue 
to preserve their good character, and that, if any thing, the letter-press remarks im- 
prove. We observe that the flattering notices that this work has universally ob- 
tained, are cavilled at by the “ Literary Gazette.” For ourselves, we have no 
possible interest in unduly praising the work ; we may be bad judges, in common 
with most people who have eyes, and the faculty of being pleased, but we are 
honest, and reiterate our commendations. The publication is a happy idea, a vade 
mecum to the national gallery ; not an elaborate treatise on the fine arts, but just the 
thing that was wanted, and it pretends to nothing more. 


A Peep into Alfred Crowquill’s Folio. Effingham Wilson, Royal Ex- 
change. 


In the frontispiece to this humorous work, there are three nondescripts who seem 
gloriously glad in having their opportunity of peeping. We have also peeped, and 
share in the sentiment that their countenances express, ‘Lhe first page is entitled 
‘the Linendraper’ sheet.” If such things as these are to found between his sheets, 
he must be perfectly alive to the force of Shakspeare’s, and become acquainted 
with “ strange bed-fellows.”’ Crowquill puns with his pencil most happily, and 
draws as well as he puns. Archer and Aimwell are two eccentrics, that are quite 
a treat to look at. And there is a very respectable fellow in a travelling cap, that we 
have seen somewhere at least once a month for the last ten years. We did not know 
before that there was so much pithina Crowquill., The pair of old snuffers are not to 
be sneezed at, ‘ Though the wood Laddie” 1s rich in the humours of the chaw-bacon 
constable, with his look half idiotic and half official. ‘ Both on the Parish” is too 
bad, and therein lies its goodness. The two Chelsea Pensioners are delineated to 
the life, and they are just as excellent as the pun beneath them is vile, We are at 
a loss to know whether the titles were furnished to the designs, or the designs made 
to the titles, As a whole, the thing is excellent, and rich in the most humorous 
suggestions ; and if the wit is in general very far-fetched, it is almost worth the 
trouble of going for it, 


Design for a National Monument, proposed to be Erected in Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. Dedicated, by Permission, to the King. 


This is asplendid specimen of lithography. We do not know whether it be in- 
tended to publish this plate ; but it deserves to be bought up eagerly, if it be for 
sale. The design is appropriate and tasteful, but we think that it wants elevation. 
Upon a more enlarged scale, we can hardly conceive any thing that could be erected 
of a more classical and striking character. We object to its apparent want of height 
with some hesitation ; for being in the immediate vicinity of immense edifices, and 
the towering steeple of St. Martin’s Church, we are perhaps led too far by compa- 
rison. That Mr. Bellamy is a most able architect, and a man of a refined taste, this 
elevation may convince the most sceptical. 
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Donna Maria. Painted by Sir Tuomas Lawrence. Engraved by H. 
Greaves. The Editor and Publishers of the Amulet. 


This portrait, at once delicate, clear, and forcible, is the triumph of the English 
burin. To say that the youthful Queen is less beautiful, would not perhaps be 
gallant; but to be more beautiful than the idea which this engraving conveys, is 
hardly possible. We hope that the time that has passed since this portrait was 
taken has not deteriorated from the Queen’s loveliness. ‘his plate is just now as 
interesting as it is beautiful, 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We expressed a hope in our last paper under this head, that the com- 
hatch ssc that had for some time prevailed, was passing away, and 
our subsequent information confirms this opinion. All the leading arti- 
cles of merchandize have settled down to a state approaching their na- 
tural level, and although partia! excitement is to be met with in parti- 
cular instances, as at present in the case of tallow, yet the general com- 

lexion of trade is much more satisfactory than it was three months ago. 
he activity in the cotton market continues, and time only can prove 
whether it be justified by circumstances or not. All the letters from the 
United States, that refer to this subject, assert that the American mer- 
chants are anxious to hold this raw material, under the expectation 
that it will be much higher, and large purchases in anticipation have 
been made for the crop of 1834, at the prices that prevailed here in June. 
We are sceptical as to the advantage of this operation as a commercial 
speculation ; but, as we have before observed, time only can prove that 
fact ; and in the interim all Europe must submit to the advance, for Ame- 
rica is the great depot for cotton. We believe, from a tolerably accurate 
calculation that we have seen, the imports from India are not likely, in 
the next year, to exceed one hundred thousand bags. The cotton manu- 
facturers of Liege and France are beginning to take the alarm, and have 
of late been large purchasers of the raw material in the Liverpool and 
London markets. So long as foreigners are purchasing at the present 
prices no injury can be sustained by British manufacturers, because they 
are moving pari passu with their continental competitors. If they 
buy the raw material upon the same terms as the English manufacturer, 
whether the price be high or low, no matter; the respective advantages 
and disadvantages of each party continue unchanged. The injurious 
effect of the speculation, whether founded or unfounded, is felt when 
British manufacturers alone are buying at the advance, and foreigners 
are purchasing at cheap rates on the continent. The stocks are now 
nearly exhausted there, and the manufacturers of France and the Nether- 
lands are coming here for the raw material. There has been a steady 
demand for manufactured goods since our last report, and we believe the 
stocks in the hands of the Manchester houses are low. 

The report and evidence of the Committee appointed to investigate 
the state of the agricultural, commercial, and shipping interests of the 
country, are now out, and afford ample scope for observation. It ap- 
pears to us that the commercial evidence is chiefly of the prosperity kind, 
and this arises from so many brokers having been examined. They have 
certainly a large range of information, but it all tends to one point ; 
which is, to show that commercial transactions are extensive. The 
nature of their business leads to this impression. They are the focus of 
all commercial operations and inquiries ; but they only know of these 
operations in their finished form, and they set down all inquiries as to 
particular species of merchandize, as so much positive demand for them, 
when perhaps not one-half or even one-fourth of those inquiries lead to 
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an actual operation. They are useful men to examine to a certain extent, 
but their evidence must be taken cautiously, because they cannot see 
the whole scope of the case, which can only be obtained by the investi- 
gation of the opinions of manufacturers and others, who are more imme- 
diately engaged in the commencement of commercial transactions, and 
know their various bearings in dimine, and are more immediately in contact 
with the difficulties of trade. Brokers, whose evidence appears to us to 
have had too much attention paid to it in the whole of this inquiry, are, 
if we may so express ourselves, merely fair weather tradesmen, who buy 
and sell goods without knowing any other operation connected with them, 
If, for instance, they hear of large shipments of manufactured goods, 
and find three or four articles of merchandize advancing, the prosperous 
state of trade is their only topic, and better prices and more extensive 


demand must be the consequence. But this partial view of the affairs of 


trade ought not to satisfy public writers, and it shall not satisfy us. A 
false impression upon this important subject may be the ruin of thou- 
sands, and if upon any occasion we err in our views, the misstatement 
shall not arise from a neglect to gain all the information that can be ob- 
tained upon it. How many are the questions that ought to arise in the 
minds of those who legislate upon commercial affairs, before the opera- 
tion of exporting goods arrives! whether those goods have been made at 
prices remunerative to the master and the workmen ; whether the demand 
be real or fictitious, and various others of a similar tendency, that never 
enter the minds of brokers, who are. mere conduit pipes for affording 
facilities to the transit of goods, and putting in progress commercial 
enterprize. 

We shall have to advert, on future occasions, to this Report and Evi- 
dence, and we shall now merely refer to that part of it which relates to 
the shipping interest, which we cannot do in a more concise and perspi- 
cuous manner, than by referring to the tables of Mr. Richmond, the 
eminent shipowner of South Shields, which contain all the facts given in 


his evidence. Of course our space only affords us the opportunity of 


giving a few leading results. In 1821, the population of Great Britain 
was 12,500,000. In 1831, it was 14,300,000. In 1806, the timber im- 
ported from Canada was 16,000 loads. In 1830, it was 406,000. From 
the Baltic, in 1806, the imports were 144,000 loads. In 1830, 145,000, 
Of the bulky articles, we find an astonishing increase of the imports— 
of cotton wool, for instance. In 1820, the imports were 84 millions. 
In 1831, they were 270 millions of pounds. The importation of sheeps 
wool, in 1816, was 74 millions of pounds, and in 1831, = millions. 
The importation of sugar in 1815, was 1,888,000 pounds, and in 1830, 
3,722,000. Of coffee, in 1820, 6,896,000 pounds. In 1830, 22,669,000 
ounds. The imports of tobacco in 1810, were 14,108,000 pounds, and 
in 1830, 19,188,000 pounds. With this enormous increase of imports 
that we have given above, and consequently the increased em loyment 
for shipping, the demand for British vessels has declined. The regis- 
tered British tonnage in 1815, was 2,681,276 tons, and in 1833 it was 
2,581,964. And to show the depreciation of shipping property, we will 
give a specimen of the rate of freights in the Canada trade. The freight 
on Quebec timber, taking an average of four years, from 117 to 1820, 
both inclusive, was 2/. 16s. 3d. The average of the last four years, was 
1. 18s. 9d., or 31 per cent., between the first and last series. The in- 
crease of wages in this trade is about 45 per cent. 

These are appalling facts, and require the best attention of the govern- 
ment. The shipping interest is one of the great sinews of the empire, 
and for that to be weakened, whatever be the cause, ought to excite the 
liveliest interest among statesmen of every grade and shade of politics. 
For the present we must take our leave of this subject, but we shall not 
fail to return to it on future opportunities. 
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Bankrupts. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Tuesday, 24th of September. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, shut.—India Do., 242 half, 3 half. 
—Consols, 88 one-eighth, one-quarter.— Ditto 
Account, 88 one-quarter, three-eighths. — Re- 
duced, shut.—Three and a Half Per Cents, shut. 
—New Three and a Half Do., 95 one-quarter, 
three-eighths.—Exchequer Bills, 47, 9.—India 
Bonds, 30, 2. 

FOREIGN STOCKS. 

Belgian Bonds, 94 half, 5.—Brazil, 69 three- 
quarters, 70 one-quarter.—Chilian, 25, 6.—Co- 
lumbian, 24 half.—Danish, 74 half. — Dutch, 


94 five-eighths, seven-eighths.—Ditto, Two and 
a Half Per Cents, 48 three-quarters 9.--Greek, 
38, 40.— Mexican, 35 half, 6 half.—Portugnese, 
76 half 7.—Ditto Scrip, 20 one-quarter.—Rus.- 
sian, 102 half.—Spanish, 20 three-eighths, five- 
eighths. 


SHARES. 


British Iron, 27 half, 8.—Canada, 52, 4.— 
Anglo-Mexican, 14, i10.—Real Del Monte, 55, 
60.—General Steam Navigation, 12 half, 13 
half. 





Tue Money Marker Rerort.—The funds have shown but little disposition to 
fluctuate for the last month. The transactions in English Stocks have been very 
limited, and those in foreign securities have been chiefly confined to Portuguese 


Scrip, Dutch and Russian Bonds. 


in Shares have been very trifling. 


Some speculative business has been done in the 
Scrip, according to the reports that have been in circulation. 
some large purchases of Dutch and Russian Stock for investment. 


There have been 
The operations 





BANKRUPTS, 


FROM AUGUST 20, TO SEPTEMBER 20, 1855, INCLUSI VE. 


Aug. 20.—W. Lloyd, Union Street, South- 
wark, grocer.—T. Dennis, George Road, Ber- 
mondsey, grocer.—H,. R. Eyles, Canterbury, 
hatter.—Z. Delcroix, New Bond Street, milli- 
ner.—W. Packer, sen., Woolaston, Gloucester- 
shire, tanner.—W. Perrin, jun., Kiugswood, 
Wiltshire, dyer.—T. B. Pitt, Brighton, surgeon. 
—J. Rowe, jun., Devonport, tailor.—A. Hick- 
son, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, grocer. 

Aug. 23.—D. Miller, Bristol, druggist.—W. 
Roberts, Quebec, North America, cloth manu- 
facturer. 

Aug. 27.--T. I. Dimsdale, Trinity Square, 
Tower Hamlets, corn factor.—J. Jackson, Old 
City Chambers, Bishopsgate Within, jeweller. 
—W. Wright, Heathfield, Sussex, dealer.—H. 
Roberts, Chirk, Denbighshire, draper.—J. Pat- 
chet, Liverpool, saddler.—A. E. Fowler, Liver- 
pool, merchant.—J. Thomson, Liverpool, gro- 
cer.—T. Roberts, Liverpool, and J. Roberts, 
Holywell, Flintshire, ironmongers.—M, Gate- 
ler, Birmingham, victualler.—T. Dean, Man- 
chester, publican.—M. and J. Heathcote, Man- 
chester, merchants.—J. Patch, Exeter, hop- 
merchant. 

Aug. 30.—W. Ballantyne, Battle, Sussex, 
bookseller.—J. Manherings, Chatham, builder. 
—J. Wakefield, Manchester, silk hat manufac- 
turer. — R. Clark, Newark-upon-Trent, linen 
draper. — J. Elliott, Devonport, grocer. — J. 
Lacas, City Road, timber merchant.—W. Blo- 
field, Hosier Lane, Smithfield, carpenter.—G. 
Peacock, Catterick, Yorkshire, draper. — R. 
Pheney, Fleet Street, law bookseller.—R. K. 
Snape, Manchester, victualler. 

Sept. 3.—W. Corp, Tower Street, carpenter. 
—G. Price, Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, twist 
net manufactarer.—G, Wightman, Manchester, 
victualler.— B. Shaw, Harlsethorpe, Derbyshire, 
candlewick manafacturer.— W. Gilburd, Brigh- 
ton, wine merchant. 

Sept. 6.—J. Johnson and J. Gibbs, Warwick, 
linen drapers.—T. Richardson and W. Clarke, 
High Holborn, printers.—R. Armistead, Liver- 

1, straw hat manufacuter.—J. Howard, St. 
ary at Hill, victualler.—T. Hemmings, Great 


George Street, Bermondsey, bacon drier.—H. 
Cartwright, Shrewsbary, victualler.—G. Round- 
thwaite, Leicester Square, victualler.—-W. W. 
Youlton, Devonport, Devonshire, tailor.—W. 
B. Chard, Clutton Inn, Somersetshire, inn- 
keeper. 

Sept. 10.—Jacob Bell, Exmouth, coal factor 
and wine and spirit merchant.—Francis Furniss, 
Longstone, Derbyshire, seedsman. — Smith 
Hampson, Pilkington, Lancashire, dyer.— Wil- 
liam Wilkinson, Handsworth, Statfordshire, 
tailor and draper. 

Sept. 13.—-G. Ward, Clare Street, Clare Mar- 
ket, hatter.—W. Moon, East Stonehouse, De- 
vonshire, clothier.—G. Holden. Salford, Lan- 
cashire, print finisher.—J. Spears, Nottingham, 
lace manufacturer. —G. Wilson, Brompton, 
Yorkshire, linen manufacturer. — T. Groom, 
Welch Pool, Montgomeryshire, wharfinger.—A. 
B. Hopkins and P. Burgess, Commercial Place, 
City Road, tobacconists. 

Sept. 17.—J. Bryant, Watlington, Sussex, 
draper.—G. Trent, North Street, Lisson Grove, 
dealer.—W. Short, South Crescent Mews, Bur- 
ton Crescent, cabinet maker.—H. C. Ensell, 
Winchester, glass dealer. — J. Berenburgh, 
Bloomfield Street, London Wall, tobacconist.— 
R. Bragg, Southmolton, Devonshif®, wine- 
merchant.—J. Hodgson, Liverpool, merchant. 
—T. Moore, Dursley, Gloucestershire, ironmon- 
ger.—S. Cook, Weston, Somersetshire, yar- 
dener.—T. Fletcher, W. S. Roscoe, R. Roberts, 
J. Tarleton. and F. Fletcher, Liverpool, bankers. 
—J. Lindegren, Portsmouth, merchant, —C. 
Chambers, Duxford, Cambridgeshire, grocer.— 
D. Wilby, Nottingham, currier.—J. Harrison, 
Birmingham, auctioneer. 

Sept. 20.—G. Southall and W. Milnes, Ped- 
lar’s Acre Wharf, Lambeth, coal merchants.— 
G. Owles, Great Yarmouth, grocer.—J. S. Gadd, 
Woolwich, linen draper.—R. L. Laws, jun., 
South Street, Greenwich, master mariner.—P. 
Wright, High Street, St. Giles, bookseller.— 
T. Tingle, Sheffield, ironfounder.—G. Goulden, 
Liverpool, wine and spirit dealer.—J. Storer, 
Manchester, grocer. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed tothe North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by a horizontal selt-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time im the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 
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| Ranee, Range | a Rain 
~ Prevailing : 
| 1833.| of | — of a in Prevailing Weathe 
Ther. | onal Winds. Te Prevailing Weather. 
ee 
Aug. 
23) 39-67 29,85-29,91 N.W. Generally clear. 
24) 37-64 30,01-30,09) 5.W. Cloudy, rain in the evening. 
25) 37-65 30,15-30,24 N.W. 025 | Except the morning, generally clear. 
26) 39-67 Stat. 30,29 N.W. Generally clear. 
27) 40-67 30,25-30,19 s.W. Generally clear, 
28) 39-70 30,08-29 99 Ww. Cloudy, sunshine at times. 
29) 42-71 29,91-29,76 S.W. Clear. 
30, 41-64 29,70-29,40 S.W. Except the morning, cloudy, rain in the evening. 
| 31) 43-51 |/28,91-28,99 Ww. 6 Incessant rain. 
Sept. | 
} 1 41-53 29,31-29,44 S.W. 1,675 |Generally cloudy, rain at times, 
2) 37-53 29,53-29,61 N.W. 025 | Evening cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, 
3 41-55 20,67 -29,02! W.& N.W. | 05) Cloudy, with frequent showers. 
4) 39-61 29,75-29,89, N.& N.W. | ,1 Clear, 
5] 36-61 |30,15-30,26) N.b. E. Clear. 
6) 39-63 30,23-30,12 N.W. Clear. 
7| 38-61 30,07-36,00) N.W. Clear, 
8} 39-62 20,93-29,80! N.W. 025 |General cloud, rain frequent. 
9} 42-63 29,70-29,80) S.W. | 075 |Cloudy. 
10} 49-65 (29,89-29,98} S.W. {Cloudy, alittle rain in the morning. 
11} 51-63 (29,76-29 66) S.W. 5075 |Cloudy, rain frequent. 
12} 43-63 (29,84-29,93) N.W. 175 |Generally clear. 
13) 37-61 |29,89-29,84, W.b.S. Generally clear. 
14| 36-66 29,82-29,84 S.W. \Generally clear, except a shower in the evening. 
15} 34-67 |Stat. 29,86 S.W. 025 |Clear. 
16| 40-64 29,73-29,67, 5.W. i\Cloudy. 
17| 43-63 |29,51-29,69 S.W. & W. | ,375 |Cloudy, rain in the evening. 
18} 41-63 (29,7 1-29,82, W.b. S. Rain in the afternoon, otherwise generally clear. 
19| 41-61 29,87-29,98) S.W. & W. | ,15 Generally clear, showers at times. 
20, 39-62 (30,07-30,14. S.b. W. & S.)| ,1 Except the morning, cloudy. 
21) 36-03 |30,15-30,07 S. Generally clear. 
= 39-60 |29,98-29,97 | S.E. Cloudy. 
{ 
Edmonton. Cuartes Henny Avams. 





NEW PATENTS. 

J. Petrie, of Rochdale, Lancaster, Mechanist and Engineer, for certain improve” 
ments in steam-engines. July 25th, 6 months. ; 

J. Pelletier, and J. A. Desprez, of 11, Finsbury Circus, in the City of London, 
for improvements in making or manufacturing sulphate of quinine, Communi- 
cated by a foreigner residing abroad. July 25th, 6 months, 

J. Kitchen, of the Town and County of the Town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Printer, for certain improvements in printing-presses. July 25th, 6 months. 

W. Rodger, of Norfolk Street, Strand, Middlesex, for certain improvements in 
anchors. July 26th, 6 months. 

D. Rees, of Brecon, South Wales, Woollen Manufacturer, for improvements on 
drags or apparatus to be applied to carriages. August 7th, 6 months. 

R. Smith, of the Abersychan Iron Works, in the Parish of Trivithin, Monmouth, 
Gentleman, and J. Walkinshaw, of the same place, Engineer, for an improved rail 
for railways, August 10th, 6 months. Cie 

W. Wigston, of the Gas Works, Salford, near Manchester, Lancaster, Engineer, 
for improvements in apparatus for consuming smoke, which improvements are ap- 
plicable to the furnaces of steam-boilers and to furnaces constructed for other pur- 
poses. August 12th, 6 months, ay. 

J. Bates, of Bishopsgate Street, in the City of London, Merchant, for certain im- 
provements in machinery or apparatus for cleansing and combing wool, or such 
other fibrous substances.’ Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. August 
13th, 6 months. 

Oct. 1833.—voOL. VIII.—NO. XXX. I 
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J. Dyer, of Trowbridge, Wilts, Engineer, for a machine for fulling, thickening, 
felting, and cleansing woollen cloth, or any other fabric requiring the process of 
fulling, thickening, felting, or cleansing in the course and process of the manufac- 
ture thereof. August 13th, 6 months. 

F. Stiles Blake, of His Majesty’s Dock Yard, Portsmouth, Shipwright, for an 
improvements in fids for the upper masts, running-bowsprits, and jibbooms of ships 
and other vessels. August 14th, 6 months. 

J. Scott Russell, of No. 8, Stafford Street, in the City of Edinburgh, in North 
Britain, M.A., for certain improvements in the construction of vessels for sustain- 
ing the pressure of fluids, and in the boilers and machinery of steam-engines, and 
in the manner of their application to locomotive purposes. August 14th, 6 months. 

J. Read, of Regent Street, Middlesex, Merchant, for certain improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for raising or forcing fluids. August 19th, 6 months. 

W. King Westley, of Salford, near Manchester, Lancaster, Flax Spinner, and S. 
Lawson, of Leeds, York, Machine Maker, for certain improvements in machinery 
or apparatus for preparing, drawing, or roving hemp, flax, wool, and other fibrous 
substances. August 20th, 6 months. 

Sir C. Webb Dance, of Hertsbourne Manor Place, Hertford, Knight, Lieut.- 
Colonel, and J. Field, of Lambeth, Surrey, Engineer, for improvements in the 
boiler and other apparatus for locomotive carriages. August 20th, 6 months, 

W.H, Barnard, of 26, New Broad Street, in the City of London, Gentleman, for 
a solvent not hitherto used in the arts. August 20th, 6 months, 





MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Screntiric Discovery.—A discovery, which is likely to be attended with impor- 
tant results to the Navy, has recently been made by Commander John Pearce, R.N., 
of Plymouth. This officer, from various circumstances, was led to doubt that the 
centre of gravity of a ship was the azis of rotation, as hitherto imagined, and that this 
was the cause of so many errors occurring in masting. He accordingly proceeded 
to ascertain the truth of his doubts, by experiments on different models, which he 
has continued for upwards of twelve months, and the result, we understand, cannot 
fail to render the science of ship-building more comprehensive and demonstrative, 
as well as lead to the correction of other errors in the theory equally worthy of con- 
sideration. The axis of rotation has been fixed, by Captain Pearce’s experiments, 
at some distance above the centre of gravity of the ship, and in the point which is 
known by the name of the tacentre ; and we understand he considers the complexity 
of the theory, and not having considered the subject in a sufficiently practical shape, 
to have led authors into the error of confounding the centre of gravity of the ship 
with the axis of rotation; and that this has led to the error of supposing the lateral 
effort of the water, or resistance to lee-way, to produce effects contrary to truth, 
and from which proceeds the present imperfect system of masting. In fact, the 
discovery of the true axis of rotation will be a complete key to the improvement of 
naval architecture, as all the forces, which are so constantly and variously acting, 
are — by the distances from the axis of rotation to the points where they are 
applied. 


Macuinery.—Mr. Smart, of the Ordnance Wharf, has several circular saws 
worked by a horse in a moderate-sized walk. T hey are intended for cutting and 
boring tenons used in the hollow masts: and by this process, with horse power, at 
least thirty tenons may be completed in a minute, with greater accuracy than a man 
could make one in a quarter of an hour with the common hand-saw and gimlet. This 
single piece of machinery must, therefore, do the work of 450 men. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Horticuttunat Sociery, August 6.—A paper by Sir George Mackenzie, Bart., 
was read, on the destruction of insects in gardens. This is a subject which has 
seldom met with the attention which its importance merits. Sir G. M. appears to 
have entered upon the task with much spirit, and justly observes “ that as the best 
chance of success is to be found in the destruction of the enemy in the pupa state, 
entomologists would confer a lasting benefit on horticulture, were they to watch and 
describe the periods of the deposition of eggs, and of the transformation of those in- 
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sects whose ravages are most extensive.”” As a stimulus to investigation and expe- 
riment, he states his intention of placing in the treasurer's hands an additional pre- 
mium, in the event of the Society offering a certain reward, for the most satisfactory 
account of observations on the times of appearance, Ac. Xc. of insects infesting 
garden crops, made during a period of three years. Collections of German stocks, 
piccotees, carnations, dahlias, Blithfield Queen and Bucks seedling pine-apples, fruit 
of the Gaultheria Shallon, and dried fruit of the cactus and plantain from Mexico, 
were exhibited. 

August 20,—A paper by the author of the ‘ Domestic Gardener’s Manual,’ was 
read, relating to some new facts which had developed themselves in the cultivation 
of the striped Housainee Persian melon, and which are considered likely to effect a 


considerable change in the method of growing these fine fruits. The collection of 


flowers exhibited, comprised some very handsome seedling fuchsias, magnolia gran- 
difolia, and its varieties, new species of phacelia, solanum, aster, and russelia, from 
North West America, Mexico, &c., and double antirrbinum majus. We observed 
among the fruit, a pine-apple, called the Russian globe, a sort possessing much 
merit, introduced by the Society from St. Petersburgh in 1819. 

September 3.—A letter from the author of the ‘ Domestic Gardener’s Manual’ was 
read, detailing some further observations on the effect of water upon the melon 
plant. The exhibition comprised large collections of flowers and fruit. In the for- 
mer we observed Escallonia Montevidensis, Nemophila insignis, Gilia tricolor and 
Achillezfolia, Leptosiphon androsaceum, &c. In the latter, some exceedingly fine 
peaches, grapes, and the Elruge nectarine, 

September 17.— Magnolias, Hydrangea quercifolia, Rosa berberifolia grafted on 


Fraser’s Noisette Rose, Cassia levigata and frondosa, and a Brazilian species of 


Convolvolus, were provided for the exhibition this day, together with many other 
objects of botanical interest. ‘The numerous varieties of apple from the Society's 
Garden, where, we understand, upwards of 1400 distinct sorts are under cultivation, 
were particularly distinguished for their beauty ; as were those also from the ourse- 
ries of Messrs. Hooker and Kirke. 





HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Ocroner 1, 1835. 


Hovse or Lorps, August 17,—Nothing important. 

August 19,—The Separatist’s Affirmation Bill was passed.—The Fast India 
Charter Bill and the Fines and Recoveries Bill were read a third time and passed.— 
The Negro Slavery Bill was read a third time and passed. 

August 20 and 21.—Nothing of importance. 

August 22.—The Cholera Prevention Bill, the Scotch Burghs Bill, and the China 
Trade Bill, were read a third time and passed.—The Lord Chancellor brought in a 
Bill for the establishment and regulation of the affairs of Municipal Corporations, 
The number of boroughs to be incorporated by the Bill was thirty.—The Bill was 
read a first time. 

August 23.—The Bank Charter Bill went through a committee, and the report 
was ordered to be received on Saturday. 

August 24.—Nothing of importance. 

August 26.—The Factories’ Regulation Bill, and the Tea Duties Bill, were read 
a third time and passed.—The amendment on the Bank Charter Bill was negatived, 
and the Bill read a third time and passed.—Lord Wynford’s amendment on the 
Tithes Stay of Suits Bill was agreed to, and the Bill was consequently lost.—The 
following Bills were severally read a third time and passed :—The Dower Bill, the 
Bank Notes (Stamp Duties) Bill, the Inheritance Bill, the Roman Catholic Mar- 
riages (Ireland) Bill, the Land Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill, and the Edinburgh 
Community Estates Bill. 

August 27.—The Irish Tithes Bill, and the Merchant Seamen’s Wages Bill were 
read a third time and passed. +o ; 

August 28.—The royal assent was given oy Commission to various Bills, up- 
wards of sixty in number.—The Consolidated Fund Bill, and the Edinburgh Com- 


munity of Estates Bill, were read a third time and passed,—The Tithe Arrears 
(Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed. 
August 29.—His Majesty having signified his intention to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment in person, vast numbers of persons assembled in the line of the procession. 
iis Majesty entered the House a few minutes after two o clock, and shortly after- 
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wards the Speaker, with a considerable number of the Members ot the House o: 
Commons, attended at the bar. 
His Majesty then addressed both Houses as follows :— 
‘« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“In opening the present Parliament, I stated that never at any time had subjects 
of greater interest and magnitude called for your attention. 

‘The manner in which you have discharged the duties thus committed to you 
now demands my warmest acknowledgments, and enables me to close a session not 
more remarkable for its extended duration, than for the patient and persevering 
industry which you have displayed in many laborious inquiries, and in perfecting 
the various legislative measures which have been brought under your consideration. 

‘« ] continue to receive from my Allies, and from all Foreign Powers, assurances 
of their friendly disposition. 

“I regret that I cannot yet announce to you the conclusion of a definitive ar- 
rangement between Holland and Belgium. But the Convention which, in conjunc- 
tion with the King of the French, 1 concluded in May last with the King of the 
Netherlands, prevents a renewal of hostilities in the Low Countries and thus affords 
a fresh security for the general continuance of peace. 

« Events which have lately taken place in Portugal have induced me to renew my 
diplomatic relations with that kingdom, and 1 have accredited a Minister to the 
Court of Her Most Faithful Majesty at Lisbon. 

“ You may rest assured that | look with the greatest anxiety to the moment when 
the Portuguese mon: itchy, so long united with this country by the ties of alliance 
and the closest bonds of interest, may be restored to a state of peace, and may regain 
its former prosperity. 

“ The hostilities which had disturbed the peace of Turkey have been terminated, 
and you may be assured that my attention will be care fully directed to any events 
which may affect the present state or the future independence of that empire. 

‘ An investigation, carefully prosecuted during the last session, has enabled vou 

to renew the charter of the Bank of England, on terms which appear to be well 

calculated to sustain public credit, and to secure the usefulness of that important 
establishment. 

‘* The laborious i inquiries carried on by committees of both Houses of Parliament 
for several successive sessions have also enabled you to bring the affairs of the Past 
India Company to a satisfactory adjustment. I have the most confident expecta 
tion that the system of government thus established will prove to have been winels 
framed for the i improvement and happiness of the natives of India: whilst, by the 
opening of the China trade, a new field has been afforded for the activity and enter 
prise of British commerce, 

‘The state of slavery in my colonial possessions has necessarily occupied a por- 
tion of your time and your attention commensurate with the magnitude and the 
difficulty of the subject; whilst your deliberations have been guided by the para- 
mount considerations of justice and humanity, the interests of the colonial pro- 
prietors have not been overlooked. I trust that the future proceedings of the As- 
semblies, and the conduct of all classes in my colonies, may be such as to give tull 
effect to the benevolent intentions of the Legislature, and to satisfy the just expec- 
tations of my people. ; 

‘*] observe with satisfaction that the amendment of the law has continued to 
occupy your attention, and that several important measures have been adopted, by 
some of which the titles to property have been rendered more secure, and the con- 
veyance of it more easy; while by others the proceedings in courts, both of law 
and equity, have been AP more expeditious and less costly. The establishment 
of the Court of Privy Council is another improvement, which, while it materially 
assists suitors at home, will, I trust, afford substantial relief to those in my foreign 
posse ssions. 

“* You may rest assured that there is no part of your labours which I regard with 
a deeper interest than that which te ‘nds, by well- considered amendments ot the law, 
to make justice ei asily accessible to all of my subjec ts. 

“ With this view I have caused a commission to be issued for digesting into one 
body the enactments of the criminal law, and for inquiring how far, and by what 
means, a similar process may be extended to the other branches of our jurispru- 
dence. I have also directed commissions to be issued for investigating the state of 
the municipal corporations throughout the United Kingdom, 

** The result of their inquiries will enable you to mature those means which may 
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seem best fitted to pli ice the internal government ot ¢ orpor ite cities and towns upon 
a solid foundation, in re spect ot their finances, their judicature, and their police, 
In the mean time, two important acts have been passed for giving constitutions, 
upon sound principles, to the Royal and Parliament: iry burghs of Scotland ; and 
your atte ntion will hereafter be called to the expediency of extending similar ad- 
vantages to the unincorporated towns in England which have now acquired the 
right of returning members to Parliament. 

“It was with the greatest pain that | felt myself compelled to call upon you for 
additional powers to control and punish the disturbers of the public peace in 
Ireland. 

‘« This call was answered, as 1 confidently expected, by your loyalty and firm- 
ness. : ane y 9 

‘¢ | have not found it necess: iry, exc ept in a ver Vv limited des cree, to use the powers 
thus confided to me, and | have now the satisfaction of informing you that the spirit 
ot insubordination and violence which had prevailed to so alarming an extent has 
been in a great measure subdued, 

“1 look forward with anxiety to the time when the painful necessity of con- 
tinuing this measure of great but unavoidable se verity may cease ; and | have given 
my assent with unqualitied satisfaction to the various salutary and remedial mea- 
sures which, during the course of the present session, have been proposed to me for 
my acceptance. 

‘The act which, in pursuance of my recommendation, you have passed with 
respect to the temporalitie s of that branch of the united church which is established 
in lreland, and for the immediate and _ total abolition of vestry assessments, and the 
acts for the better regulation of juries, both as to their civil and criminal functions, 
afford the best proof that full reliance may be placed in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, for the introduction of suc h beneticial i improvements 28 may insure 
the welfare of all classes of my subjects: thus effectually cementing that levislative 
union which, with your support, it is my determination to maintain inviolate, 


‘“¢ Gentlemen of the Llouse of Commons, 

“‘ IT thank you for the supplies which you have granted for the service of the year. 
The estimates proposed to you by my direction were considerably lower than those 
of former sessions, and you have wisely applied the savings which have thus been 
effected to a diminution of the public burdens, In this course of judicious economy, 
combined with a due regard to the exigencies of the State, [am persuaded that you 
will persevere, and thus confirm the tithe which you have acquired to the general 
confidence, as the faithful guardians of the honour of the Crown and of the true in- 
terests of the people. 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“In returning to your re spective counties vou will carry w ith you the gratifying 
reflection that your labours have been assiduously employed for the benetit of your 
tellow- -subjects. 

5 During the recess your attention willbe e yuri lly directed to the same int} vortant 
object. And in this useful and honourable dis chs irge both of your public and privi ate 
duties, under the blessing of Divine Providence, | confidently rely for the en 
couragement and support of my people in that “tin of liberty and order, that spirit 
of industrv and obedience to the laws, and that moral worth, which constitute the 
safety and bh: appiness of nations.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by his Majesty’s command, said— 

‘My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘Tei is his Majesty's royal will and pleasure, Soap it this Parliament be prorogued to 
Thursd, iw, the Sist dav of October next, to be then here holden: and thi Ms Parlia 
ment is according ly prorogue “d to Thursday, “ e 31 st day of October next.” 

His Majesty then retired. He was very well receive d by the spectators both in 
voing to and returning from the House. 


Houser or Coumons. August 19.—On the motion for the third reading of th 
Bank Charter Bill, Mr. Cobbett moved an amendment that the Bill be read a third 


time that dav six mon 
} 


why they should ratify a bargain that nobody seemed walling to 
House divid d: for the third reading, 25—ayainst it, 25—mayority, 7 
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House divided: for the amendment, 35—against it, 823—majority, 47, The Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

August 20.—Nothing important. 

August 21.—The Trial of Offences (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed. 
—The Tithes’ (Ireland) Bill was passed. 

August 22.—The Tea Duties’ Bill and the Land Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill 
were ‘read a third time and passed.—The Solicitor-General, in moving the third 
reading of the Chancery Offices’ Bill, stated that it went to abolish thirteen Offices, 
which “had long existed, and which were nez rly sinecures ; in others the sal: wies 
were greatly reduced. The old system upon w hich these offices were conducted w as 
this: there was the chief sinecurist, who did nothing ; he appointed a deputy, who 
was allowed a larger salary than what ought to have been allowed to the office alto- 
gether. By the offic es and salaries abolished or reduced in C hancery by the present 
measure, an annual saving of 21,6701. would be effected; of whic h 90001. would go 
to the suitors, who w ould be relieved from fees to that amount: 9 8341. were to i. 
paid to the suitors’ fund, and 9,736l. would be paid to the ace ount of the Consoli- 
dated fund. Now it was to be remembe red that all these offices were in the gift of 
the Chancellor, and former Chancellors had given them to their relatives. That 
they had even been made the subject of marriage settlements. Two of the offices 
(the Clerk of the Patents and the Registrar of Affidavits) were held by the brother of 
the Lord Chancellor, which were to be abolished instantly. The others were to be 
abolished as they fellin, The next branch of the Bill applied to the Masters, who, 
upon an average, rec ‘eived 3,900/, a-vear from fees, &c.; they were now to be 1 aid 
a fixed sum of 2,5001, a-year each, and as there were ten of them, the sav ing would 
be 14,000/. per annum. ‘This, with other savings in the Masters’ Offices, including 
39,0001, the present income of the Masters, who were in future to be paid from the 
suitors’ dead fund, would effect an immediate saving to suitors of 55,750/.—Mr, 
Lynch, Mr. D. W. Harvey, Mr. Sinclair, and Mr. Tooke expressed their approba- 
tion of the measure.—The Bill was read a third time and passed, 

August 23.—The Civil List Charges’ Bill, the Turnpike Roads Accounts’ Bill, 
and the Juries (Irel and) Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

August 24.—The Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill was read a third time 
and passed, The Tithes Stay of Suits’ Bill was read a third time and passed, after 
some opposition on the part of Sir R. Inglis, The Infirmities (Ireland) Bill was 
passed.—The Lords’ amendments to the East India _Company’s Charter Bill, and 
the China Trade Bill, were agreed to. 

August 28,—Mr. 8. Rice brought up amended returns of the number of stamps 
issued to the London newspapers, which were ordered to be printed. 

August 29.—Sir R. Inglis brought up the 41st report of the Committee on public 
petitions ; and called the attention of the House to the unusual duration of the pre- 
sent Session, It appeared that the House, during the present Session, had sat more 
than twice the number of days, and nearly three times the number of hours, that 
were occupied in the Session of 1826, during which the House sat 64 days, or 457 
hours. Even the great Reform Session of 1831 sat only 98 days, or 918 hours; 
while in the present Session the House had, up to yesterday, sat 142 d: ‘ys, or 1270 
hours, The Session of 1806 had occupied 125 days, or 645 hours, giving an average 
proportion of 5 hours each day ; the Session of 1807 , 86 days, or & 34 hours, giv- 
ing also an of average of 5 hours each day. In 1811 the Parliament sat 135 day S, 
or 588 eee an average of only 4} hours each day ; and, in 1814, the sittings 
occupied 127 days, or 476 hours, which was not 4 hours each day. During the 
whole of this Session, the House has been occupied 9 hours a- day on an average, and 
since E aster, very considerably more than 12 hours a-day. The report was ordered 
to be Col. Evans was about to address the House, when he was inter- 
rupted by the Commons being summoned to the Upper House. aT he Speaker accord- 
ingly left the chair, and was followed to the House of Lords by nearly all the Mem- 
bers present. Qn his return, he read the King’s speech to such Members as were 
present, after which the Speaker retired, and the Members separated. 








MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Sir Harry Gooprickr, Barr. 


On the 21st instant, at Ravensdale Park, Ireland, in the 36th year of his age, Sir 
Harry Goodricke, Bart, He left Yorkshire a few weeks ago, for the purpose of 
visiting his extensive estates in Ireland, which devolved to him on the death of his 
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uncle, the late Viscount Clermont, and on which he had given instructions for great 
improvements. Sir Ilarry is stated to have derived a clear income of upwards of 
60,0001. per annum from the property left him by his uncle and his paternal estates 
in the counties of Norfolk and Yorkshire. He was passionately fond of the sports 
of the field, and his stud at Melton Mowbray usually averaged between fifty and 
sixty of the finest hunters ; at the close of last season he had fifty-two, His hunting 
box at Melton was the constant scene of profuse hospitality during the hunting sea- 
son. The deceased baronet was the only son and heir of the late Sir Harry Good- 
ricke, the sixth baronet, by Charlotte, sister to Viscount Clermont, and succeeded 
to the title and estates in March, 1802. He was unmarried, and we believe the 
baronetcy becomes extinct. The greater portion of the landed property, we under- 
stand, devolves to the Fortescue family. Sir Harry bad promised to join a numer- 
ous circle of noblemen and gentlemen in the Highlands during the present shooting 
season. Many of them have already arrived at his shooting-box, Marr Lodge, which 
he recently purchased of the Earl of Fife. Sir Harry was one of the most spirited 
fox-hunters of the day, and master of the Quorn hounds for the three or four last 
seasons. He was a thorough sportsman, in the fullest sense of the word, and 
literally fell a sacrifice to a favourite amusement—otter hunting—in the indulgence 
of which last week, in Lreland, he caught a severe cold, and was carried off in forty- 
eight hours. Sir Harry was one of the few landlords who devoted a portion of his 
time and wealth to bis Irish tenantry. 


Captain Liront. 


Captain FE. Zupi, a Neapolitan Liberal, serving in the Constitutional army, in 
giving an account of the battle of the 25th of July, relates the loss of his friend and 
fellow-soldier, Captain Adjutant Major R. Lironi. This gallant officer received a 
shot in the breast, and died of the wound, after lingering three days, He was buried 
with military honours at Oporto, and Captain Zupi delivered an address over his 
tomb. He stated that his friend was born in Como, and early embraced the pro- 
fession of arms. ‘The disasters of Italy in 1821 having forced him to fly his country, 
he proceeded to Spain, where liberty was contending with absolutism, Driven 
from Spain, he repaired to Greece, where he aided by his sword the heroic achieve- 
ments of the descendants of Pericles, and only quitted that country after she had 
gained her independence. France found him in 1850 in the ranks of the combatants 
of the three days. He then returned to Italy in answer to the call of liberty, but 
had the mortification to see the country of his birth again fall beneath the iron yoke 
of despotism. Latterly he joined the ranks of the brave defenders of the cause of 
Donna Maria, and in Portugal sealed with his blood the eventful life he had dedi- 
cated to the promotion of regenerative principles and generous feelings. 


Mrs. Hannan More. 


On Saturday, the 7th instant, Mrs. Hannah More, at her residence in Windsor- 
terrace, in the 80th vear of her age, after a painful and protracted illness, Few 
persons have enjoyed a higher degree of public esteem and veneration than this ex- 
cellent and distinguished lady. Early in life she attracted general notice by a bril- 
liant display of literary talent, and was honoured with the intimate acquaintance of 
Johnson and Burke, of Reynolds and Garrick, and of many other highly eminent 
individuals, who equally appreciated her amiable qualities and her superior intellect. 
But under a deep conviction that to live to the glory of God, and to the good of our 
fellow-creatures, is the great object of human existence, and the only one which can 
bring peace at the last, she quitted in the prime of her days the bright circles of 
fashion and literature, and, retiring into the neighbourhood of Bristol, devoted her- 
self to a life of active Christian benevolence, and to the composition of various 
works having for their object the religious improvement of mankind, Her pen could 
adapt itself with equal success to the instruction of the highest and of the humblest 
classes, and the numerous editions through which her various publications have 
passed attest the high sense entertained by the public of their varied utility and ex- 
cellence. Her practical conduct beautifully exemplified the moral energy of her 
Christian principles. She was the delight of a widely-extended sphere of friends, 
whom she charmed by her mental powers, edified by her example, and knit closely 
to her in affection by the warmth and constancy of her friendship, She lived and 
walked in an atmosphere of love, and it was her delight to do good; the poor for 
many miles around her felt the influence of her unceasing benevolence, and her nu- 
merous schools attested her zeal for the improvement and edification of the rising 
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generation. In these works of faith and charity she was aided for a long course o 
vears by the concurring efforts of four sisters, who lived with her, who regard 
her with mingled feelings of admiration and affection, and towards whom her con- 
duct was ever marked by the kindest and most endearing consideration, It was 
truly a sisterhood animated by all the social and hospitable virtues. Mrs. Hannah 
More’s last illness was accompanied by feverish delirium, but the blessed influence 
of Christian habits was strikingly exemplified even under the decay of extreme old 
age and its attendant consequences. Not seldom she broke forth into earnest 
prayer and devout ejaculation, and invariably met the affectionate attentions of the 
friends who sedulously watched over her sick bed by unceasing and most expressive 
returns of grateful love. The writer of this tribute to her memory saw her only the 
day before her last seizure, when she expressed to him in a most impressive manner 
the sentiments of a humble and penitent believer in Jesus Christ, assuring him that 
she reposed her hopes of salvation on his merits alone, and expressing at the same 
time a firm and joyful reliance on his unchangeable promises. In her excellent 
writings she will long live, not only as one of the brightest ornaments of her sex, 
but as the benefactress of her species. 


} 
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Sir Joun STEVENSON. 

Sir John departed this life at his daughter’s, the Marchioness of Headfort’s seat, 
in the county of Meath, where he had been for some time staying in a declining 
state of health. His genius as a musical composer was of a high order. ‘The 
operas, glees, and other concerted pieces of Sir John Stevenson, occupy a prominent 
position in all the musical societies in both countries. He was gifted with a pleas- 
ing and harmonious voice, which not only blended happily with others in concerted 
pieces, but gave a flippancy and spirit to glees that flagged without his aid; and 
us an accompanist he has received the hightest compliments, and the most warm 
eulogiums from the greatest vocal artistes of the days in which he lived—trom 
Mara, Billington, Catalani, Pasta, Braham, and Incledon. Sir John was in his 
seventy-fourth year. 

Tur Empress or Cuina. 

On the 15th of July, died at Pekin, the consort of the Emperor of China. A 
general mourning has been ordered in consequence. The Mantshur employés are 
for twenty-seven days to wear garments of coarse white linen, and caps without 
tassels or buttons ; during one hundred days they must not shave their heads. The 
Mongolian employes are to assume the same mourning, with the exception of the 
white garments. The Chinese people must leave their heads unshaved for the same 
period, and are to wear no tassels on their caps for seven days. The right of nomi- 
nating the empress belongs to the emperor's mother, who solicits, within three years, 
one of the five spouses of her son for that office. 








Married. - At St. Pancras New Church, Mr. 
Alexander Black, of Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, to Marianne Jane Hume, second daugh- 
ter of the late James Hume, Esq., and niece of 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. 

At St. Peter’s Chareh, Pimlico, Henry Earl 
of Uxbridge, to Henrietta Maria, third daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. Sir Charles and Lady 
Bagot. 

At Ham House, the Most Noble Charles Mar- 
quis of Ailesbury, K.T., &c. to the beantiful 
Miss Maria Tollemache, youngest danghier of 
the Hon. Charles Toillemache, and grand-daugh- 
ter to the Countess of Dysart. 

At Bognor, Sussex, the Right Hon. and Rev. 
Lord Thomas Hay, youngest brother of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, and Rector of Rendle- 
sham Sutlolk, to Harriet, daughter of the late 
Sir Alexander Kinloch, of Gimerton, Bart. 

At Chiswick Church, Mr. E. Robins, of the 
Piazza, Covent Garden, to Miss Mackinlay, of 
Turnham Green. 

At Grendon, Sir J. Hanmer, Bart., M.P., to 
Georgiana, daughter of Sir G. Chetwynd, Bart. 

At Rednock House, the Rev. Henry Winter 
Sheppard, of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Mary Anne, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Alexander 
Graham Stirling, of Duchray, and Auchyle, in 
the county of Perth. 


Died.— In Green Street, Grosvenor Square, 
the Right Hon. Lady Ann Barbara Ludlow, 
sister to the present Earl Ludlow. : 

At the advanced of 84, in Sutton Street, 
Soho, William Allen, celebrated as an organ 
builder for the last forty years. Pe 

At the Hazles, Lancashire, aged 78, Sir Jo- 
seph Birch, Bart. 

At Rolleston, Staffordshire, Penelope, daugh- 
ter of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. M.P. y 

At her house in Fitzroy Square, in the 75th 
year of her age, Mary, Dowager Viscountess 
Dillon. 

In the Kine’s Bench Prison, Edward Claver- 
ing, Esq., of Calvelly Park, in Northumber 
land. : 

At Exeter, aged 65, Joseph Priestley, Esq., 
of Cradiey, near Stonebridge, son and biogra 
pher of Dr. Priestley. ‘ 

At Rochester, suddenly, Mr. C. Larkin. 

On his passage from Oporto to England, 
Capt. Samuel Chinnock, in the 31st year of his 
age. This enterprizing officer, after escapine 
barely with life from all the actions in which 
he had so gallantly distinguished himself, accl- 
dentally met with a watery grave whilst lean- 
ing over the side of the vessel during a violent 
gale of wind. 
~ At Oldbury Court, Lieut.-Col, Jones Grame. 








